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PBEPATORY NOTE 

In offering this volume on industrial pension sys- 
tems to the public the undersigned desires to explain 
that the material was gathered in the course of an 
investigation of the pension problem made for the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Company, of which Mr. A. F. Bemis 
is President, and that it is through their courtesy that 
the information thus assembled is made available for 
publication. It should be understood, however, that 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Company assumes no responsi- 
bility either for the accuracy of the results or for any 
opinions, expressed or implied. 

Lttthsb Conant, Jb. 

248 Bcylston Street 
Boston, Maas. 
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A CRITICAL 
ANALYSIS OF INDUSTRIAL 
PENSION SYSTEMS 

CHAPTER I 

PUBPOSES OF PENSION SYSTEMS 
Introductory 

“Pensions are more irrevocable than any or- 
dinary kind of legMation.” This statement, 
while applied by the author^ to governmental 
pension systems, is almost equally applicable to 
private pension schemes. A pension system never 
should be started by an employer until he has 
satisfied himself beyond reasonable doubt that it 
will be continued. An establishment may suffer 
little because it does not adopt a pension sys- 
ten. But it may suffe* much if it adopts a qrs- 
tem without most careful examination. 

Many industrial corporations have studied the 
problem long and carefuUy without readiing a 
decieon. Some apparently have decided defi- 

*Geol&^ Drage. “The Pr^em of the Aged Poor.” 
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nitely against a formal system. Many others, 
whidi have adopted plans without such careful 
study, have been compelled almost immediately 
to revise them. It has been stated that very few 
of the industrial pension plans in the United 
States to-day are so financed that they are likely 
to remain solvent without refinancing or modifi- 
cation. “With that staggering fact staring them in 
the face, it is no wonder that sensible business 
executives refuse to be stampeded into adoption 
of pension plans.” ^ 

In the case of many municipal and other pub- 
lic service pension plans, failure carefully to 
count the cost has already resulted in bankruptcy 
of the pension system, either actual or construc- 
tive. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that 
<he history of pension schemes has been a record 
of mistakes or failures. Even the elaborate 
Carnegie Foundation plan was forced to undergo 
a radical reorganization only a few years after 
it was started. 

The financial aspects of the question, mwe- 
over, impcHiant as Ihey are, are of subordinate 
consequence as compared with the broad eco* 
ncHnio and social aj^ects. 

The problem is an exceedingly complex cme. 

'"PennoDB for Induitrial EmployeoB.” Elmer B. Tolated is 
Cotton, November, 1920. 
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The very nature of a pension is by no means 
generally understood or, indeed, easily definable. 
The word “pension” has come to have a very 
loose significance, and often is applied to pay- 
ments which in a strict sense are not pensions 
at all. The various types of pension systems 
present differences so marked that they cannot 
be intelligently discussed as a single group. Argu- 
ments applicable to public service pensions may 
not hold in the case of private systems. Finally, 
it is extremely difficult to determine the ultimate 
effects of such systems, not merely upon the 
worker’s efficiency and his material well-being, 
but even upon his character. A system which 
upon its face is well adapted to meet an imme- 
diate condition may produce evils far worse than 
those which it seeks to remedy. 

A leading British actuary in discussing general 
old age pensions has said: ^ 

“The real fact is, that the more one studies 
such a thorny question as this, the more munmus 
and the greater are the difficulties which become 
apparent, and the more it is seen that, if the 
working classes for whose benefit old age pennons 
are advocated are not to be injured rather than 
assisted, the utmost caution and deliberation 
must be exercised before any irrevocable step be 
taken.”* 

’George King; cited by Welling Squier in ’‘Old Age 
Dependency in the United States,” p. 277. 
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It is, therefore, almost imperative, before tak- 
ing up the question how a pension system shall 
be established, to consider whether it should be 
establi^ed at all. Until a satisfactory answer 
can be given to the latter question, there is little 
occasion to discuss the question of method. 


Broad Objects of Pension Systems 

Among the more important motives which 
lead industrial employers to adopt pension in- 
terns are: 

A desire to provide for the old age of de- 
pendent, superannuated employees. 

A desire to reward employees who have ren- 
dered unusually long service. 

A desire to increase efficiency, first, by the elim- 
ination of superannuated or incapacitated work- 
ers on a humane basis and, second, by stimulating 
the good will and effort of the active force. 

A desire to hold the worker to the job, thereby 
reducing labor turnover. 

A desire to exercise a disciplinary control ovw 
workoB in reject to strikes and in other ways. 

In some pension plane all of these motives are 
presoit: in others, only a portion. 

Hie broad objects of pension systems, as above 
imumerated, will now be examined. 
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Pensions as a means of providing for dependent 
and superannuated workers 

A large number, perhaps a large proportion, 
of industrial workers either can not or do not 
make adequate provision for their old age. When 
such workers reach a stage of superannuation 
the employer is faced with the alternative of 
throwing them back on society, with the knowl- 
edge that they will become objects of charity, 
or of himself making some provision for their 
remaining years. This practical fact has been 
an important and probably the controlling con- 
sideration in the establishment of industrial pen- 
sion systems of the day. From humanitarian mo- 
tives the employer is not content summarily to 
dismiss such superannuated workers after long 
years of service. Moreover, he often hesitates 
to do this, on the practical ground that such a 
policy may have an unfavorable reaction upon 
the larger body of employees still continuing in 
the smrice. 

Opinions as to the moral obligation of the em- 
ployer. At the outset it is important to determine 
whelh^ the employer is really under a moral 
obligation to make provision for such workers. 
Clearly, if sudi a moral obligation exists, it should 
be met 
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The idea hae a strong appeal. The worker has 
rendered a lifetime of service, yet for one reason 
or another may not have acquired a competence.- 
Worn out with years of labor, he is no longer 
able to secure employment. Is not the employer, 
therefore, properly to be charged with the respon- 
sibility of maintaining him in his old age? 

Some writers on the pension problem insist 
that there is such an obligation. Some industrial 
managers, moreover, have accepted this point of 
view. While the contention has been set forth 
in various ways, it may be epitomized in the 
statement that “Industry should not ‘scrap’ its 
old and incapacitated workers and throw them 
back on society in their dependent age.” 

In the opinion of many other students of social 
problems, however, there is no such obligation. 
Instead, these critics hold that the responsibility 
for providing against old age rests primarily upon 
the individual himself or, at least, Uiat it cannot 
fairly be placed upon the employer alone. They 
argue that, while the employer may elect to pro- 
vide for his superannuated w^kers when they 
have completed their service, he is under no moral 
obligation to do this. Some, furthermore, contend 
that any attempt to relieve the individual of his 
raqxmsibility is certain to have a deteriorating 
influence upon private diaracter, by dinainiahing 
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the qualities of self-reliance, thrift, and even 
self-respect. 

The general attitude of employers on this 
point is, perhaps, sufficiently indicated by the 
fact that the great majority of private pension 
plans now in operation in industrial establish- 
ments specifically deny any right on the worker’s 
part to a retirement benefit, and place this on 
the basis of a gratuity. 

The argument that the employer is under a 
moral obligation to provide for the old age of 
his workers is reflected in the following excerpt 
from a discussion by Squier in his “Old Age De- 
pendency in the United States”: * 

“Prom the standpoint of the whole system of 
social economy, no employer has a right to en- 
gage men in an occupation that exhausts the 
individual’s industrial life in ten, twenty, or forty 
years; and then leave ^e remnant floating on 
society at large as a derelict at sea. From the 
standpoint of public economy, it is argued that 
every industry should be compelled to bear its 
own burden of waste, whether of material, ma- 
chinery, or human life; that it is as equally un- 
just and improvident for an industry to turn 
adrift its womout and aged employees, to be taken 
up and housed at public expense in almshouses, 
as it is for the employee himself to stop work 
and become a tramp or vagrant.” 

*Lee Welling Squier. “Ol^Age Dependency in the United 
State*," pp. 272^ ^ 
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A similar viewpoint has been expressed by 
many other writers on the pension problem. 

In an effort to assemble further opinion upon 
this question, an inquiry was submitted to a con- 
siderable number of economists, publicists, and 
social workers of the country, in the following 
form: 

“What is the moral obligation, if any, of the 
industrial employer towards his employees with 
respect to support in their old age?” 

A representative selection of the views thus 
obtaineSd is presented herewith. 

Affirmative opinions. An affirmative position 
on this question was taken by John R. Conunons, 
of the University of Wisconsin, as follows: 

“On the whole, I do not think that wage eam- 
^ under existing conditions, can be expected 
to provide for old This is on account of 
the great uncertainties and insecurity of thrir 
work and the fact that they should be expected 
to support tiieir riiildren and give them an edu- 
cation, etc. 

“Considering these matters, I should say that 
there is a moral obligation on the individual em- 
ployer consisting in making some provision fw 
his employees in old age, increasing with their 
length of s^ice, but that tho^e are limita to 
this obligation in individual cases and that the 
total oblation is a joint obligation upon indus* 
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try and upon the public which cannot be met 
except by legislation.” 

Prank A, Fetter, of Princeton University: 

“If the old age of wage-earners is not other- 
wise provided for, the moral sense of our time 
surely recognizes that the obligation of Ae em- 
ployer has not been fully met in the case of 
workers who have grown old in his service.” 

Several of those who took the ground that there 
was a moral obligation to provide for the super- 
annuation of industrial workers argued that the 
obligation could not fairly be placed upon the in- 
dividual employer but, rather, fell upon Industry 
as a whole. Thus, Franklin H. Giddings, of Co- 
lumbia University, said: 

“I cannot see that the individual employe is 
under any moral obligation to support his em- 
ployees in their old age by pension or otherwise. 
But I do think that the industry as a whole 
should for many reasons, many of them mere ex- 
pediencies, assume the obligation. By this I 
mean that the charge which the industry makes 
upon the public in the prices of goods should in 
the long run provide for the old age of employees 
who have been long connected with it and whose 
service has been faithful.” 

William M. Leisason, Chairman of the LabOT 
Adjustment BoalQ of the Rochester Clothing In- 
dustry, likewise, held that “there must be consid- 
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«uble doubt as to tiie moral obligation of an in- 
dividual employer toward his superannuated em- 
ployees; but there can be no doubt whatever 
that an industry has a distinct moral obligation 
not to throw on the scrap-heap men who have 
devoted their lives to the industry and have worn 
themselves out in its service.” He suggested that 
the burden of a pension system might be too great 
ioT a small employer, but that in sudi cases an 
association of small employers in a given industry 
might distribute the burden in such a way as to 
make a pension i^rstem practicable. He con- 
tended, however, that “a large employer whose 
business forms a substantial portion of the in- 
dustry as a whole owes it to the workers whom 
he has drawn into the industry and who have 
dedicated their lives to it, that they ^all be 
taken care of in their old age.” 

Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D., Director of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council; 

'It is quite clear to me that industry, as a 
whole, is morally bound to provide the workers 
as a whole with sufficient income to meet not 
only present needs, but all die normal contin- 
gencies of life, including disability and old a^. 
li^ether this provision should all be made in 
the form of wag^ leaving tiie employee* to in- 
sure himself against all these contingmcies, or 
whether the current wages diould merely meet 
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current living costs, insurance to be provided 
by the industry, is a question of method rather 
than principle. 

“All this refers to industry as a whole. What 
the obligation of an individual concern is toward 
those persons that it has at any ^ven time in its 
employ, is a more complex and difficult question, 
inasmuch as many of these employees have spent 
a greater or less portion of their working life in 
the employ of other concerns. Therefore, their 
present employer cannot fairly be required to 
make the whole provision for their future. The 
general principle seems to me clear enough, tiiat 
the employer is under obligation to provide eadi 
of his employees during a given period, say, a 
year, with that amount of insurance for old age 
which is proportionate to the total amount of 
such necessary provision. For example, if the 
total working period of an employee is forty 
years, then &e employer ought to provide one- 
fortieth of the totd necessary old age pension 
every year.” 

The various statements above given clearly 
contain a suggestion that the industrial employer 
or, at least, Industry as a whole, is undw a 
moral obligation to provide for the support of 
superannuated employees. It should be noted 
that some of the opinions to this effect are 
qualified. 

Negative opinmns. As opposed to the idea of a 
moral obligation, but not necessarily in oppoai- 
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tion to pension systems, the following statements 
may be cited: 

Dr. Arthur T. Hadley of Yale University: 

“The question what form the moral obligation 
of the employer should take regarding the pen- 
sion system involves the whole question of the 
structure of industrial society. 

“Under the old-fashioned system, where it was 
supposed to be each man’s duty to save as far 
as he could, the idea prevailed in this country 
that the possible withholding of wages in order 
to provide a fund for a pension system was an 
unwarranted attempt to keep the employee un- 
der the ^ardianship of the employer; that the 
fullest right was done by paying the highest 
wages the market afforded, without any with- 
holding; and that all disability payments, from 
whatever cause, should be based on the needs of 
each particular case, rather than claimed as a 
right. 

“As long as most of the employees were am- 
bitious to become capitalists, and did save money, 
this worked well. The fact that they fail to feel 
this ambition or make these savings to-day is, 
however, an unfortunate fact with which we have 
to deal; and pension systems are one of the 
means by which we deal with it. I find it, how- 
ever, a Uttle hard to speak of the moral obliga- 
tion to adopt a pension system, when the old 
qrstem, under whidi we did not have to pay 
pensions at all, was better than the new one, 
when we utilize them to meet an evil whidi we 
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cannot deal with otherwise. I think we shall 
stand on clearer ^ound if we base our pension 
systems on expediency rather than on morals.” 

Henry W. Famam of Yale University: 

“I do not hold that the individual employer 
has a moral obligation to support his employees 
in their old age. The mere fact that employees 
change so frequently in industrial establishments 
Md that so few of them work for very many years 
in one place, would clearly make the obligation, 
if it existed, one to be borne by a number of dif- 
ferent employers; it would certainly be unfair to 
expect the last employer to bear the entire 
charge. 

“I look upon social insurance as a practical 
matter to be adopted in the interest of society 
as a whole and I therefore believe that the old 
age pension should be a social obligation to be 
financed by the worker himself, the employers as 
a group, and society as a whole through its tax- 
payers.” 

T. N. Carver of Harvard University: 

“I have never heard or read a satisfactory argu- 
ment to show that the employer was under any 
moral obligation whatsoever in the matter of in- 
dustrial penaons. The reasons given have always 
seenaed to me to be singularly inconclusive. I 
am inclined to think that the only sound reason 
on which to base a system of industrial pensions 
is a purely econoftic one. If the industry is likely 
to be permanent, or at least to outlast several 
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graerations of men, the management must decide 
whether they think it will pay in the long run 
to pension employees. If it will enable the in- 
dustry to secure and maintain a superior quality 
of ^ployees and keep them in a frame of mind 
which will increase their usefulness and produc- 
tivity, that would furnish a valid ground for a 
pension system. That, I believe, is the one sat- 
isfactory argument in favor of pensions, or re- 
tiring allowances, for university professors. . . . 
This has always seemed to me a sufficient and 
sa,tisfactory reason for a system of pensions, 
without bringing in the question of moral ob- 
ligation.” 

Edward T. Devine, of the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, New York 
City, held that while it is desirable that Industry 
shall bear the burden of accidents and, to a large 
extent, the hazard of disability among workers, 
it should not be called upon to assume the bur- 
den of their support in old age. He contended 
that the responsibility of Industry in reference 
to old age lies chiefly in ensuring such conditions 
of work that employees will not become worn out 
before they should be, and in paying wages that 
permit the individual to make a provision against 
his superannuation. “Individuals who become 
dep^dent because of old age are, of cour§e, a re- 
spcmsibility for the community, but diould not 
be a chanre on Industrv.” 
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Many who oppose the idea that the employer 
is under a moral obligation to provide for super- 
annuated employees take the ground that the 
primary duty and, indeed, the full duty of the 
employer is to pay adequate wages and that when 
this is done workers may properly be required 
to care for themselves in old age. This viewpoint 
is illustrated in the following statement by W. Z. 
Ripley, of Harvard University: 

“My predilection is all for such recognition 
of the workers’ rights in adequate wages as shall 
force him to meet the problem of old age for 
himself. I conceive that the coddling process 
softens both the fiber of the employee and of 
the employer. It tempts the employer to seek 
welfare as an alternative for paying full measure 
of wages, and it leads the employee to lean upon 
a beneficent despot who shall protect him against 
the shocks of adversity. Consequently I person- 
ally reject the conception of moral obligation, but 
would substitute for it what seems to me a more 
virile view, that wage relationships should be es- 
tablished in the light of mutual respect and even 
apprdiension upon a level which will permit the 
workers to take care of themselves.” 

Miss Julia C. Lathrop, former Chief, Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labm:: 

“It appears tojjne clear that the obligation of 
the employe ceases when he has paid an ade- 
quate wage, by which is understood a wage p^> 
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nutting d6C6nt living and a reasonable margin 
for savings during the period of employment, ex- 
cept as he may be joined with the employee and 
the State in a system of retirement or old age 
insurance.” 

The following statement by W. E. H. Lecky, 
while dealing with general old age pensions, may 
fairly be cited in this connection:^ 

“There is no real ground for the assertion that 
because an industrious man has failed to earn a 
sufficientgr, he has a moral right to be rewarded 
ftff his industry out of the proceeds of a tax levied 
upon his neighbors, to whom he has rendered no 
service, or none whidi has not been paid for in 
wages.” 

It should be repeated that the above stated 
ments do not necessarily mean that these writers 
condemn pension systems. The question at the 
moment is whether the employer is under a moral 
obligation to provide for the superannuation of 
his employees. One may reject the concept of 
a moral obligation, yet advocate a pension i^ys- 
tou on other grounds. 

Thus John A. Fitch, a well-known writer on 
labor matters, expressed the opinion that the 
problem of old age dependency is a “social in- 
stead of an industrial problem, and that the only 

'W. E. H. Leoky. "Old Age Pensions: Collection of Short 
Ptpen,” p. 108. 
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propCT solution of the question is a government 
pension.” Since, however, this was not likely to 
come in the immediate future and since, in the 
meantime, employers are confronted with the 
problem of superannuation, he held that employ- 
ers were not only justified, but wise, in establish- 
ing pension systems. A particular reason for 
this was that wh«i an employer “gets stability 
in addition to day’s work, he has received a value 
over and above what be has paid for through 
Ihe wage.” 

A fair summarization of these divergent views 
is that, on the whole, pensions are a matter of 
expediency rather than of moral obligation, and 
that in so far as an employer feels under com- 
pulsion to provide for the old age of his 
workers, this arises from humanitarian con- 
siderations engendered by association, rather 
than from the existence of a definite ri^t 
on the workers’ part. It will be noted 
that several of those who maintain that a 
moral obligation exists hold that this does not 
fall solely on the individual employer, but on 
Industry in general, or upon employers, em- 
ployees, and the public jointly. 

If the theory of a moral obligation on the part 
of the employer 4iolds anywhere, it would seem 
obvious that it should obtain in the case of the 
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Government as employer. Yet most disinterested 
students of governmental pension systems reject 
the idea of obligation and base their advocacy of 
such systems on the practical ground of expe- 
diency. Thus, one writer on government pension 
systems has said: 

“Sentimental arguments are sometimes ad- 
vanced to prove that the Government owes some 
special charity to the men who have grown gray 
in its service. ... They are no more entitled 
to public charity and benevolence than men who 
have grown gray in some private capacity. Pub- 
lic contributions to a retirement system are to be 
justified, not on any ground of benevolence or 
philanthropy, but on the ground that they are 
payments to improve the character of the sw- 
vice.”i 

Attitvde of Labor in general toward private 
pension systems. Perhaps the most convincing ar- 
gument on this point is found in the attitude of 
Labor itself. One of the significant facts of the 
pension problem is that the demand for pension 
systems comes from the employer and from the 
public rather than from the worker. At best, 
the attitude of Labor toward pensions is one of 
comparative indifference. It is true that employ- 
ers who have inaugurated pension i^stems often 

‘Lewis Meriam. ^Trinciples Ooveming the Retirement of 
Public Employees/’ pp. 16 and 17 . 
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have received expressions of appreciation from 
the recipients of the pension benefits. Replies 
from a large number of employers as to the at- 
titude of their workers were secured in the course 
of this study. Representative statements on this 
point are given below: 

“The plan has been well received by the em- 
ployees, and that it is highly appreciated is evi- 
denced by the many letters received from grate- 
ful beneficiariea” 

“Our opinion of the plan is that it is well re- 
ceived and appreciated by the employees, par- 
ticularly those who have been with the company 
for a number of years and who are approaching 
the age of retirement.” 

“We know that our employees, particularly 
those who are no longer young, are very favor- 
ably impressed with our pension system,” 

“Our pension system is very much appreciated 
by all classes of workers. They know it is a re- 
ward for faithful service and all apparently fully 
appreciate its advantages.” 

“We believe our annuity plan is contributing 
in making our personnel happy and contented, 
^though you wiU, of course, realize that this plan 
is but one feature of our general policy.” 

On their face these statements indicate decided 
appreciation. But the fact that such apprecia- 
ticm is seldom reflected in a reduced labor turn- 
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over,* which would be its most natural expres- 
sion, robs this evidence of much of its apparent 
significance. 

At least it is certain that Labor has conducted 
no active campaign to secure the inauguration of 
private pension sj^tems. Instead, the almost 
universal attitude of Labor may be found in some 
such slogan as “Give it to us in the pay envelope,” 
or “Labor wants justice, not pensions.” 

This attitude of Labor towards private pen- 
sion systems is further illustrated by the following 
extract from testimony before a British Retire- 
ment Commission: 

“We have a. number of artisans who, about five 
years ago, petitioned that they might be put en- 
tirely upon trades union rate of wages and the 
option was given to them, either to remain under 
the terms they were with pensions or to go at once 
to trade union terms, and these four hundred men 
elected to have a larger immediate salary and 
forego all the rights to pension and sick pay and 
that kind of thing.” * 

This feeling is, moreover, characteristic of sal- 
aried workers, as well as of wage-earners. This 
is indicated by the following result of a vote of 

•Sir J; Mcbouwljjf the London Countv Council, testifying 
before the Britiw Koyal Commission of Superannuaticm in 
^e Civil Service, British Parliamentary Papers, 1903, Vol. 
XXXm, p. 138. 
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employees of the State, War, Navy, and Treasury 
Departments at Washington in 1911: 

For immediate increase in salaries inde- 
pendent of any retirement or pension 


legislation 7,459 

For immediate provision for increase in 
salaries accompanied by straight pen- 
sions provided wholly by the Gov- 
ernment 1,466 

For immediate provision for increase in 
salaries accompanied by retirement 
on annuities provided by compulsory 
savings by employees 1,067 

For immediate provision for retirement 
on straight pension provided wholly 
by the department 317 

For immediate provision for retirement 
on annuities provided by compulsory 
savings by employees 186 


10,494 

Attitude of Organized Labor. The attitude of 
Organized Labor toward private pension systems 
is, at least in many cases, not merely one of in- 
difference, but of definite hostility. In this con- 
nection the following statement by Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, obtaued in the course of this study, 
may be noted: 
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“Paternalism either in government or m in- 
dustry is abhorrent. It takes away the initiative 
of the workers who should themselves prepare for 
old age or the proverbial ‘rainy day.’ Where the 
workCTs receive an adequate wa^, one that will 
permit them to live as an American should live, 
they will provide their own pension S3^stem, and 
whatevK* men do for themselves increases their 
value as workers. It brings independence and a 
desire to live as men should live without fear of 
losing that which will protect them in their old 
age.”i 

The head of a local labor union expressed a 
similar point of view as follows: 

“What the workers want is a sufficient w^ 
BO that they can pay for their own protection 
without charity either from employers or any 
one else. Labor does not believe in industrial 
welfare work of any kind, because it is done with 
tile direct intention of weakening the power of 
organized labor. 

“It is not right that a man tiiould go without 
the full pay he might receive unless he stays with 
one company. 

“The cause of unrest is not the monotony of 
modem industrial employment, but the helpless- 
ness of the men in having no say as to how they 

‘Organised Labor, however, has shown no such aversion to 
governmental pensions. Again, to quote Mr. Gompers: 

'^Until the Government itself establishes an old art penmon 
system, labor will insist that pension nrstems shall be con- 
trolled by the workers themselves, without any oonneoticm 
whatever with the employers.” 
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shall regulate their lives. A man should be free 
to go from one firm to another without jeopar- 
dizing his right to protection in his old age. 

“A pension sdieme with a right to withdraw 
the ‘accrued credits’ in case of separation from 
an employer, would meet many, but not all, the 
objections to pensions in general.” 

While these statements can be taken as rep- 
resenting the attitude of Organized Labor, the 
question may fairly be raised whether in its 
fundamental aspects the psychology of Organized 
Labor differs essentially from that of Labor in 
general.^ 

If provision against superannuation were a 
definite moral obligation of the employer, it is 
reasonably certain that Labor would be quick 
to sense it and to demand its fulfillment. 

For all these reasons, therefore, it seems dear 


*Ab a further indication of the attitude of Organized Labor 
towards private industrial pension systems, an experience some 
yean ago with a proposal to inaugurate a pension plan for 
the orsanized breweiy workers of the country may be cited. 
The plan recommended was of the contributory type, under 
which employees would contribute only one-half of one per 
cent of their wages and the employers a sum equivalent to 
one and a half per cent. After careful consideration by the 
oflkials of the brewery workers’ unions, the proposition waa 
submitted to a referendum vote by individual unions and 
sections of the country, a period of one month being fdlowed 
for disouasion and another month for voting. The result was 
the rejection of th|j^ by a vote of 22,936 to 12^. (E. B. 
Phelpe. “American^rewery-Workers’ Surprising Rejection of 
Iheir Proffered Workmen’s Compensation and Old Age Feoi* 
sions.— A Clean-Cut Case of The Consciousness of Kina.* 
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that the individual employer, while conscious of 
a certain sense of compunction in the case of 
workers who have spent a lifetime in his service, 
is under no compelling moral obligation to pro- 
vide for their superannuation. The practical 
problem of dealing with superannuation, how- 
ever, still remains. 

Pensions as a reward for long service 

The conception of pensions as a reward for 
service, while closely related to that just dis- 
cussed, is distinguished from it in many respects; 
It takes no account of the necessities of the 
worker, but, ostensibly at least, pensions alike 
all, whether self-supporting or dependent, who 
have rendered a given length of service to the es- 
tablishment, or who have fulfilled certain pre- 
scribed conditions. Furthermore, it does not 
necessarily require continuance in service until 
the employee actually is superannuated. Under 
many plans an employee who commences work 
at an early age may retire on pension before he 
can really be termed old, if he has served the re- 
quired number of years. 

The idea of “reward of service” is present in 
most modem pension systems. However, as will' 
be shown in more detail later, the reward oft^ 
is subject to nmny conditions. 
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As a straight reward of service most pension 
systems are grossly inadequate. The percentage 
of workers who go on the pension roll usually 
is only a small fraction of the total force, or even 
of those remaining with a company for long 
periods. Oftentimes it is almost negligible. 
Moreover, such systems easily become highly in- 
equitable as between individual workers. An 
employee who happens to have completed, say, 
twenty or twenty-five years of service may get 
a pension, the “present value” of which may be 
thousands of dollars, while another worker, per- 
haps more efficient and more faithful, but who 
has just failed of completing the required period 
of service, may get absolutely nothing. If long 
service is entitled to a reward, then it would seem 
that a system which pays a large benefit for, say, 
twenty years’ service, but pays nothing for nine- 
teen years’ service, is inherently defective. 

A further objection often advanced against the 
“reward-of-service” idea, as actually operative in 
many pension plans, is that it may put a pre- 
mium on inefficiency by keeping men in service, 
the retirement of whom i^ould be tJie primary 
purpose of a pension system. For example, a 
humane executive may be tempted to retain on 
his force a wdHcer who needs only one or two 
more years of service to entiile him to a pennon. 
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tm dioagii that worker has become distinctly 
meSdeat PtndoxicaJ as it my be, a pension 
srystem my thus defeat what is pahaps its most 
important aim. On the other band, a heartless 
factory executive may dismiss an e&cient man 
approaching the retirement age, in order to save 
the company the cost of maintaining him later 
on pension. 

Still again, it has happened that where the cost 
of pensions was rapidly mounting, the terms of 
the plan itself have been changed, with the result 
that many workers have been deprived of the 
pension benefit to which they had been looking 
forward.^ 

Another objection of a somewhat different sOTt 
urged against the “reward-of-service” theory is 
that it may be interpreted to mean diat a worker 
who has rendered a given number of years of ser- 
vice is entitled to support, even though still able 
to work. This theory has resulted, in the case of 
some public service pension systems, in the pay- 
m^t of liberal pensions to men still in the prime 
of life, who have at once engaged in other lines 
of activity where their pensions have ^ven them 
an important advantage from a competitive 
standpoint. It seems clear that the expenditure 
of public funds to pay pensions to men still far 
'Id this connection, eee p. 199. 
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from the point of superannuation, and who are 
still able to work, is wholly indefensible. In 
private industry the practice would likewise be 
objectionable. As a practical matter, in most 
private industrial pension systems the service re- 
quirement is so linked up with a stipulated age 
that a worker would seldom be able to secure a 
pension while still in middle life. Some private 
systems, however, permit retirement after long 
service, irrespective of age. 

The idea has sometimes been advanced that a 
pension system is intended to assure the worker 
a period of comfortable ease in his declining 
years. This conception of a pension system has 
been vigorously condemned by one writer as 
follows: 

''Employ^ must be on their guard against 
those of tiieir leaders who adopt the view that tbe 
pilose of a retirement system is to reward 
faitnful servants with a ‘chance to rest,’ and that 
tbe conditions established . . . should be 
plac^ sufficiently low so that ‘we may get our 
pensions while we are still young enough to ^joy 
them.’ That is not only wrong philosophy re- 
garding the nature of a retirement intern; it is 
a wrong philosophy regarding life.” ^ 

The “reward-of-service” theory tacitly admits 

that workns rendering unusually long (mice 

_ 'Lewis Meriam. "Principles Goreming the Retirement of 
Pidslie Employees,” p. 399. 
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have not been fully paid during their active work- 
ing careere. Under such a theory it is at least 
incumbent upon the employer to make the as- 
surance of the pa 3 Tnent certain; it would also 
seem that under this theory the reward should 
take account of all service of special length and 
not be dependent upon the fortunate accident 
that the worker shall complete a service period 
of extraordinary length. 

If the “reward-of-service” theory be accepted 
as a primary reason for establishing a retirement 
system, there appears to be a far better method of 
meeting it. This matter is discussed in detail 
in Chapter V. Certainly this object is not ade- 
quately met by the ordinary non-contributory^ 
pension system. 

Pensions as a means oj increasing efficiency 

We come now to the third conception of pen- 
sion systems specified on page 4, namely, their 
use as a means of increasing efficiency, either by 
humanely getting rid of workers who have be- 
come supCTannuated, or by stimulating the inter- 
est and effort of the active force. 

This is one of the primary motives which have 
led to the establishment of pension systems. A 
pension system, it is urged, tends to relieve the 

‘See p. 47. 
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employer of- any compunction which he may feel 
over the dismissal of a worker grown old in his 
service and now without means, and thus more 
readily enables him to increase the efficiency of 
his working force by weeding out those no longer 
able to perform their allotted tasks. The “drag” 
of such workers upon production is well known 
to all industrial executives. It is extremely 
wasteful to permit a superannuated worker to 
continue at a task where his inefficiency means 
a lower output not only for himself, but for all 
others associated with him in the operation. In 
some cases, notably in work of a “line” character, 
it is imperative that such a worker shall not be 
retained, at least in the particular position. 
Many establishments have endeavored to meet 
this difficulty by finding other tasks of a lighter 
or less exacting character, to which such older 
workers are assigned. But the opportunities of 
this sort often are far too few to take care of 
the increasing number of superannuated work- 
ers. The employer has, therefore, resorted to the 
expedient of a pension i^stem in order to enable 
him to dismiss such workers without raising any 
question of injustice or of adverse reaction on the 
other employees. 

This broad uftderlying phase of tiie pension 
movement is suggested by the following stat^ 
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ment from the Massachusetts Commission on Old 
Age Pensions, Annuities, and Insurance.^ 

“The problem of dealing with the aged em- 
ployee is an mgent one in the modem business 
world. ... To carry them on the payroll at 
their regtilar employment means waste and disor- 
ganization of the working force; to turn them 
adrift is not humane. In the past, large employ- 
ers of labor have tried to meet this difficulty in 
piecemeal fashion by retiring aged employees on 
pension in certain cases, or giving them light 
work, each case being provided for separately, on 
its own merits; now they are be^nning to deal 
with the problem in a systematic fashion, by 
adopting a uniform method of retirement with 
pension.” 

Of all the purposes which have led to the es- 
tablishment of industrial pension systems this is, 
perhaps, most easily justified. In the case of the 
public service, it is the one paramount justifica- 
tion for inaugurating a pension system. Aa one 
writer has said: 

“Eveiy reason for establishing a retirement 
aystem ffius far advanced can be summarized un- 
der the single broad heading of the improvement 
of the public smrice and, in fact, that is the only 

^Report of the Massachusetts Commission on Old Age Pen- 
sions, Annuities, and Insurance, 1910, pp. 13&-137. 

It should be noted that two state commissions in Masiar 
d^setts have investigated the pension problem. The second 
was blown as the Massachusetts Commission on Pensions, and 
its lepOTt was issued in 1914. 
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reason why the Government should establish one 
in its own interests.” ^ 

Without a retirement system, it is urged, the 
public official is tempted to continue workers 
who in private establishments would be dis- 
missed. A spmal reason for this is that ordi- 
narily a government executive is under no such 
pressure to “show results” as is the manager of 
an industrial plant. It is, indeed, notorious that 
the government service includes many who are 
incapacitated and superannuated, and whose sal- 
aries are in reality little more than pensions, 
while, in addition, the Government is incurring a 
heavy overhead expense on their account. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, there is grave danger 
that certain typw of pension systems may not 
result in thus increasing efficiency throu^ the 
removal of the superannuated. A report of the 
United States Commission on Economy and Ef- 
ficiency, submitted to the President of the United 
States in 1910, indeed, maintained that a non- 
contributory * pension system in the case of gov- 
ernment service operated to retain poor em- 
ployees rather than to keep up the standard of 
<^ciency. It argued that “in case tiie inef- 

* Lewis Meriam. ^^Principles Governing the Retirement of 
Public Employees/’ p. 16. 

•See 0 . 47. 
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ficient employee is working under a pension sys- 
tem whereby he is entitled, on reaching a certain 
age, to retire on a competence, the head of the 
office will be all the more reluctant to dismiss 
him before he reaches that age.” 

The Commission held that a pension system 
“has exactly the opposite effect where the private 
corporation is the employer,” since the adminis- 
trative head of the office is in self-defense 
“obliged to hold up every subordinate to the high- 
est standard of efficiency and to stifle any feel- 
ing of humanity or sympathy which might other- 
wise tempt him to show leniency.” 

Without attempting to analyze this point in 
detail, it may be concluded as almost axiomatic 
that a private employer will have less compunc- 
tion about dismissing superannuated workers if 
he knows that their remaining years are provided 
for by some retirement system than he will have if 
he knows that they are likely to become objects of 
charity. The failure of many pension systems to 
accomplish the removal of superannuated workws 
effectively often is due to the fact that the system 
is of a defective type or contains defective pro- 
viiuons, or to faulty administration, rather than 
to an inherent vice in the principle of the retire 
ment benefit itself. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that the prob- 
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lem of maintaining efficiency by the removal of 
workers no longer able to perform their tasks 
should be facilitated by the inauguration of a 
proper retirement system. As noted later, this 
alone may not be a sufficient justification for such 
a system. 

Pensions as a means of increasing efficiency of 
the active force. In distinction from increasing 
efficiency through elimination of the superannu- 
ated, it is often claimed that pension systems 
increase the efficiency of the active force. As al- 
ready pointed out, the very fact that superan- 
nuated workers are thus provided for may exert 
a favorable influence upon the active members of 
the force and increase their good will, and thus 
perhaps their efficiency as well. Again, to the 
extent that a pension system relieves the worker 
during the stress period of life of anxiety over 
his declining years, he is, it is urged, in better 
condition, mentally and physically, to perform 
his daily tasks. 

The same view is found in the following state- 
ment in the Report of the Massachusetts Com- 
mission for 1910: 

“The economic gain from the pension sj^stem 
is twofold: it eliminates the waste and demorali- 
zation attendant f!l)on the continued employment 
of old men who have outlived their usefulness; 
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and it hdps to promote industry, contentment, 
and loyalty on the part of the working force. 
The pension system aids in solving the difficult 
problem of stimulating the employees of a large 
corporation to the highest efficiency.” ^ 

This argument, while plausible, is open to seri- 
ous question. In sharp contrast with the view of 
the first Pension Commission of Massachusetts 
just cited, it may be noted that the second Com- 
mission on Pensions of that state discredited the 
idea that a pension system was an incentive to 
efficiency of the active working force and, instead, 
concluded as follows: 

*'The Commission finds thai only by the re- 
tirement of the superannuated does a pensiori sys- 
tem improve the efficiency of the public service.” ® 

Replies received from numerous employers to 
an inquiry on this point during the course of 
this study suggest that the inauguration of pen- 
sion systems was sometimes followed by an in- 
crease in efficiency, but they by no means present 
convincing evidence of this as a general rule. 

A represCTitative selection of these views fol- 
lows: 

“We feel that our pension plan is largdy in- 
strumental in increasmg efficiency.” 

‘ MBWchuBetts Cotnniissiop on Old Age Pensions, Annuities, 
and Insurance, 1010 Report, p. 138. 

*Not italicised in original. 
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“We feel that the pension helps eflBciency of 
service, but it is very difficult to give anything 
definite in regard to the effect of the pension 
only” 

“We know of nothing which we are doing which 
has a greater effect on the morale of the organi- 
zation than our pension system ” 

“We find that our older employees consider 
their pension rights in the nature of an insur- 
ance, which, no doubt, has some influence in . . . 
securing their efficiency.” 

“Operating alongside of our Employees’ Sav- 
ing and Profit Sharing S)rstem, our Employees’ 
Benefit Association, and more recently, in con- 
junction with our Industrial Council Plan of em- 
ployee representation, it is safe to say that the 
broad effect of the Pension Plan is distinctly 
beneficial.” 

“We do not feel that we can expect it [the 
pension system] to produce any very noticeable 
results in the way of . . . efficiency.” 

“We do not believe that the inauguration of 
the pension fund has had any effect on ... ef- 
ficiency.” 

That pension systems do not materially in- 
crease efficiency of the active force was ihe con- 
clusion reached by the Industrial Bureau of the 
Mediants’ Association of New York, based upon 
a study of privat^ension Eystems made in 1919.^ 

'"hiduBtrial PensioiiB.” Merchants’ Association of New 
Yak, ISiO, p. 30. 
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Analyzing the replies of fifty-nine employers with 
respect to the effect on efficiency, the report in 
question said: 

“These replies show that the claim that pension 
systems bring about increased efficiency by in- 
creasing appreciation and loyalty of emplo3ree8 
and by eliminating their worries is without mudi 
foundation. Nearly twenty per cent of the em- 
ployers questioned are ce^n no increased ef- 
ficiency results, while as many more believe that 
probably such is the case. Furthermore, very 
few of the nineteen employers (less than one- 
third of those replying) who believe that in- 
creased efficiency has resulted appear to base such 
belief on facts and some admit that, while they 
feel sure the increased efficiency is present, there 
are no tangible evidences of it. 

“This failure to produce increased efficiency 
can be traced to the fact that, in general, pension 
systems appeal only to employees who have 
grown old in their present emplo3anent. These 
employees usually constitute a relatively unim- 

E ' it part of the entire working force and their 
of efficiency, like all other habits, have be- 
come more or less fixed.” 

In any event, the effect of a pension systam 
on the efficiency of the active force will depend 
largely upon the terms of the plan, partly upon 
its certainty from the viewpoint of the employee, 
partly upon the character of the employee, and 
very largely upcm his age. That it will not be 
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an important factor in the case of the youngs 
workers is practically certain. 

Pensions as a Means of Redticing Labor Turnover 
A hope that pension systems will reduce the 
enormous labor turnover so characteristic of mod- 
ern industry undoubtedly has been one chief 
reason for their establishment. Yet on this point 
it is possible to say with assurance that sudh sysr 
terns are disappointing. The testimony of nearly 
all employers who have introduced pension sys- 
tems is that the effect upon labor turnover in the 
case of workers under middle age is small, and 
often negligible. For workers nearing the retire- 
ment age the prospect of a pension apparently is 
a decided incentive to continuance in the service. 
But the very fact that workers have remained in 
a given establishment until such age is of itself 
evidence that they would be likely to continue if 
there were no pension system. There is the 
further practical consideration that the worker 
past middle age has sufficient inducement to con- 
tinue merely because of the difficulty involved in 
finding a new position. The reluctance of Indus- 
try to employ men over fifty years of age, or 
even somewha^under that age, is proverbial 
Statements on this point were obtained from 
a considffl^le number of emnlovas. While at 
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first si^t they appear to ^ow a reduction in 
labor turnover, careful analysis indicates that this 
was, in nearly all cases, confined to older work- 
ers. An official of one large industrial company 
stated: 

“I believe ffiat the restraining influence on 
labor turnover of the pension system is practic- 
ally negligible in the case of workers lees Hian 
fifty years of age,” 

Other representative statements on this point 
are given below: 

“We believe tiiat this policy, in connection with 
our death benefit system and safety and welfare 
work ... is somet^g of an incentive in holding 
their loyalty.” 

“As to the further results of the system, we 
feel that with those employees who remain with 
the company for a number of years, looking for- 
ward to the possibility of a pension has consid^- 
able influence in reducing the turnover, but with 
mwe recent employees it has very little of any 
8u<h effect” 

“Aft^* a man reaches the age of fifty or so and 
has been with us for a considerable time, we have 
no doubt that the pension plan tends to tie him 
to us. The pension plan, however, has little in- 
fluence upon the real problem of labor tum- 
ovw.” 

“The labor turnover at our mine operationa is 
such that we have fdt that the matter of pen- 
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sions is given very little consideration by our men, 
except possibly the employees who hold the m(»re 
important positions.” 

“We do not believe that group insurance with- 
out pension or endowment features, or a pension 
plan which does not provide for a death benefit 
in some way, will accomplish very much in the 
long run, but we are convinced by our experience 
that a plan under which reasonable death, dis- 
ability, and pension benefits are provided, wUl 
do a great deal to increase the . . . continuity of 
service,” 

These statements more or less accurately reflect 
the general consensus of opinion on this subject.^ 

It may safely be asserted, therefore, that the 
employer who inaugurates a pension system pri- 
marily for the purpose of reducing labor turnover 
ordinarily will be disappointed. Certainly the 
prospect of such a result is not sufficient warrant 
for assuming the burden and expense of a pension 
system. 

Furthmnore, some disinterested students of 
the labor problem hold that a considerable labor 

^The Report of the Industrial Bureau of the Merchants^ 
Association of New York, previously cited, said on this point: 

^^As might be expected from the fact that pension systems 
do not in genera] create appreciation, loyalty, and efficiency^ 
neither do 3 iey develop materially permanence of empl03rment 
except with the olcUt employees. In this connection it occurs 
to one t^t labor turnover is ordinarily very small among 
middle-aged employees who have worked for a number of 
years for their present employer.” 
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turnover is by no means undesirable, but even 
that it is essential in order to enable workers to 
find their proper niche in industry. The use of 
pension systems to interfere with the mobility 
of labor has often been condemned as an attempt 
to “chain the worker to his job.” 

Organized Labor has repeatedly objected to 
private pension systems on this ground, and on 
the further ground that they have been insti- 
tuted in order to prevent or hinder unionization. 
Thus Samuel Gompers, in a statement secured 
during the course of this study, said: 

“Labor does not believe in pensions given by 
the employer. Old age pensions were established 
by a number of railroad companies, not for the 
benefit of their employees primarily, but for the 
influence they mi^t have on discouraging or- 
ganization. . . . 

“Where an employer establishes a pension sys- 
tem, it can be tra^ to the hope that it will 
prevent the organization of the employees into 
trade unions. There is no case on record whwe 
the employees are union men that pensions are 
paid. It is only in non-union plants or indus- 
tries that the pension system can be found. . . . 

“Another idea behind the payment of pensions 
is to prevent the enormous turnover in non-union 
shops where the wages and working conditions 
are undesirable. The employers believe that the 
hope of receiving a penrion some time in the dis- 
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tant future will influence the workers to accept 
low wages and disagreeable conditions of em- 
ployment. . . . 

“Only the autocrats in industry, the employers 
who fix the wages, hours of emplo3anent, and 
working conditions of the workers, believe in 
profit sharing as well as pensions. Until the 
Government itself establishes an old age pension 
system, labor will insist that pension systems 
diall be controlled by the workers themselves 
without any connection whatever with the em- 
ployers. ... No system should be devised that 
will tie men to their jobs, and the object of the 
pensions when established in non-union shops is 
to compel them to accept whatever wages and 
conditions of employment are forced upon 
them. . . . 

“Labor therefore refuses to place in the hands 
of employers a weapon that can take away from 
workers at the last moment any benefit that de- 
pends upon their servility.” 

While exception could easily be taken to many 
of the contentions in this statement, it may be 
regarded as an illustration of the position of a 
large section of Organized Labor towards private 
pension systems. 

Pensions as a Means of DUdplmary Control 

In ipany ca^, one motive in establi^ing 
penaon systems has been a desire to control and 
discipline workers. This is particularly true with 
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refect to strikes. Many employers have argued 
tiiat an employee who may lose his pension if he 
goes on strike, joins a union, or engages in other 
activities displeasing to the management, will 
carefully count the cost. 

This purpose of pensions has been stated by 
one writer as follows: 

“The pension attaches the employees to the 
service and thus decreases the liability to 
strike. . . . 

“When employees realize that unsatisfactory 
conduct may at any time lose them not only tiieir 
present position, a loss which in sudi a labor 
market as ours might be easily made good, but 
that it entails further the loss of a very valuable 
asset— the employee’s right to a pension— the in- 
centive to good conduct is greatly increased.” ^ 

This view is clearly reflected in some of the 
pension plans now in actual operation. For in- 
stance, such provisions as the following are not 
uncommon in “discretionary” plans: 

“A pension may be withheld or terminated in 
case of misconduct on the part of the beneficiary 
or for other cause sufiScient in the judgment of 
the Board to warrant such action.” 

“Discontinuance of regular work without per- 
mission for any other reason than sickness or ao- 

'F. A Vanderlip. "Insurance for Workingmen.” North 
Amerum Btvkio, December, 19}5. 
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cident, may at the discretion of the Committee be 
deemed sufficient cause for the forfeiture of all 
benefits accruing under this plan.” 

Here, again, practical experience indicates that 
any such expectations from a pension system are 
doomed to disappointment. Strikes have fre- 
quently occurred in establishments where pension 
systems are in force. The experience of railroad 
companies, several of which have long-established 
pension systems, is an illuminating example of 
their ineffectiveness in avoiding labor troublea 

Even if a pension system succeeds in prevent- 
ing men from going on strike, the fact that they 
have been deterred from doing so under virtual 
compulsion may engender an amount of ill fad- 
ing which will more than nullify any beneficial 
effects of the system. 

The use of a pension ^stem for disciplinary 
purposes is, indeed, essentially its use as a club. 
The pension promise is in effect distorted into a 
threat. If one purpose of a pension system is to 
increase good will— and it is difficult to see how 
this purpose can be absent— certainly this result 
cannot be hoped for where the system is per- 
verted into an engine of repression, oppres^on, 
or discipline. ^ 

Much of the hostility on the part of Ldrar 
toward private industrial pension systems appar- 
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ently can be traced to the belief, or fear, that they 
are likely to be used for such disciplinary pur- 
poses. 

Squier, in his book already quoted,^ says on 
this point: 

“That which the more thou^tful of the wage- 
earners themselves urge against a pension plan 
is that it restricts, even to the point of preven- 
tion, die mobility of labor. . . . 

“Another objection more frequently urged by 
die laboring class against this system is that the 
employee becomes a sort of chattel property of 
the employer. The latter is free to aischarge 
him, cut down his wages, or to shift him from 
an agreeable to an undesirable line of work. He 
must submit without resistance.” 

One prominent writer who has mticized the 
use of pension systems for disciplinary purposes, 
has characterized “discretionary” systems ® as “the 
new peonage.” In this connection he said: 

“A pension system with such features must 
either prove a delusive protection or operate as 
a bribe to induce the wage^eamer to submit to 
a new form of subjection to the corpwation. . . . 

“Employes seek to justify provisions in the 

S nsion systems like those quoted above by the 
:t that the pension fund is contributed wholly 

*“(Md Age Dependency in the United States,” pp. 278-280. 
•See p. 47. 
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by the employer. But this fact furnishes no jus- 
tification, The employe should not be per- 
mitted, even at his own expense, to establish a 
pension system which tends to rob the working- 
man of his little remaining industrial liberty,” * 

Conclumm as to Proper Purposes of a Pension 
System 

To epitomize the preceding discussion it may 
be concluded that a private employer is under 
no compelling moral obligation to provide for the 
support of his superannuated employees in their 
old age. Nor can a pension system primarily be 
regarded as a metiiod of rewarding faithful ser- 
vice, although this purpose may be present. It 
may further be concluded that the prospect of 
reducing labor turnover, or of exercising disci- 
plinary control over workers, does not promise 
results of sufficient importance to warrant the ex- 
pense of a pension system, while the latter pur- 
pose is in many respects inherently objectionable. 

It follows, therefore, that the one controlling 
justification of a pension system from the em- 
ployer’s standpoint is that it will increase ef- 
ficiency, primarily through elimination of super- 
annuated and incapacitated workers, and possi- 
bly by.buildin^up a larger amount of good will 
and interest among the active force. Although 

‘Louig D. Brandeis. ^‘Business a Profession,” pp. 75-76. 
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some of the other purposes discussed are im- 
portant, they are incidental to the primary ob- 
ject of increasing efiBciency. 

While in many cases it is doubtful whether such 
efficiency is attained, this failure may be due to 
imperfections in the plan or to errors in admin- 
istration. A sound retirement system should fa- 
cilitate the problem of dismissing superannuated 
and dependent workers. There may also be some 
increase in the efficiency of the active force, but 
the evidence on <his point is by no means con- 
vincing. 

To the extent that a pension system does ac- 
tually increase efficiency, it merits most careful 
consideration. 

Increase in efficiency, however, is not in itself 
a complete justification of a pension system. Not 
only must a pension system be effective, but it 
must be inherently sound and equitable, and must 
not produce consequences injurious to the worker 
or to society as a whole. In order to determine 
the facts on these important points, it is essential 
to take up the discussion by distinctive types of 
poision systems. 

Types of Pension System 

c> 

Before proceeding to this analysis it will be 
oonveni^t to define briefly the principal types 
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of private pension systems. These are tiiree in 
number, as follows: 

1. The non-contributory “discretionary” sys- 
tem; 

2. The non-contributory “limited-contractual” 
system;^ 

3. The contributory system. 

In pension systems of the first type the cost 
is, at least ostensibly,* borne by the employer, 
the employee making no direct contribution. 
The employer, moreover, has complete discretion, 
not only as to the general provisions of the plan 
and the amount of the benefit, but also as to the 
continuance of the system, or even the continu- 
ance of a pension which has once been entered 
upon. Such “discretionary” systems specifically 
deny the existence of any contractual right on 
the worker’s part and, as a result, provide for 
no benefit to a worker quitting the service or 
dismissed before reaching the retirement age. 
They may, or may not, include a death bene- 
fit. 

In pensions of the second type the contribu- 
tions are likewise made exclusively by the em- 
ployer who, again, retains practically complete 
discretion except that, once a pension has been 

^Thi6 designation is not in common use. but has been 
adopted as a convenient one for the purpose ot this report. 
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entered upon, the employee acquires, to some ex- 
tent at least, a vested right in its continuance. 
However, while recognizing a right to the pension 
itself, systems of this type do not recognize a 
right to a withdrawal equity by workers separated 
from the service before reaching the retirement 
age. Even the right to the pension often is lim- 
ited.* 

In contributory systems the cost is divided be- 
tween the employe and the employee, either 
equally, or on some other basis. A more im- 
portant matter is that ordinarily the employee 
acquires a definite right to the pension,* and he 
also ordinarily has a right to the return of his 
own contributions (either with, or without, in- 
vest) in case of his death or separation from 
the service prior to the retirement age. Such 
systems usually provide a death benefit. 

A contributory system really includes two de- 
ments: one, the contribution of the employee, 
which represents savings against old age; the 
othor, the contribution of the employer, which 
is in the nature of a pension proper. 

^ThuB, payment is sometimes limited by the adequacy of 
an amount set aside as a pension fund, and usually the boie- 
fioiary does not have a legal claim as against the emdoyer. 

*Some contributory systems contain ^'discretionary” pro- 
risions. The ri^t to abandon the plan on return of tfan 
effljdqyees’ contribution usually is resenred. ^ 
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Contributory pension systems, while common 
in the public service, and fairly frequent among 
banking institutions, are very seldom used by in- 
dustrial establishments. 




NON-CONTRIBTJTORY PENSION SYSTEMS OF THE 
“discretionary” type 

The great majority of private industrial pen- 
sion systems now in operation are of the non- 
contributory “discretionary” type; that is, no 
part of the cost is borne by direct contribution 
from the employee, while the employer has com- 
plete discretion, botii witii respect to the general 
features of the plan, and as to the granting, or 
even the continuance, of the pension in specific 
instances. Such systems fiatly deny the existence 
of a contractual right. 

This type of pension system is based, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, on the assumption 
that a pension is a gratuity and, as such, may 
properly be awarded by the employer at his will. 
Most discretionary plans, in fact, state that the 
payments are gratuitous gifts. Clauses like the 
following are common: 

“The allowances are voluntary gifts from the 
con^anv and constitute no contract and confer 
no l^al rights upon any employee. TJie con- 
tinuance of the retirement allowance depends 
upon the earnings of the company and the allow- 
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ances may at any time be reduced, suspended, or 
discontinued on that, or any other account, at 
the option of the Board of Directors." ^ 

“This plan was adopted hy the Company, to 
reward long and faithful service. It is a purely 
voluntary provision made by the Company for 
the benefit of its employees, and constitute no 
contract, and confers no right of action.” * 

“Neither the creation of this Fund nor any pro- 
vision or action in reference or relating thereto 
or the distribution or application thereof or any 
thing done under or because of or in relation 
to sudi Fund, shall be construed as constituting 
•or effecting a contract, expressed or implied, or 
giving any employee, beneficiary, or other per- 
ron, any legal rights, or right of action at law or 
in equity, either before or after pension granted, 
nor giving any employee the right to be retained 
in the service, and all employees remain subject 
to discharge to the same extent as if this Fund 
had not been created, the creation of such Fund 
and all provisions made in reference or relating 
thereto, being purely voluntary on the part of the 
Company for the benefit of employees who shall 
have rendered it long and faithful service.” * 

It is imperative at the outset to determine 
whether this conception of non-contributory pen- 
sions as voluntary gifts is round. 

^From plan of the Newport News Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion. , ^ m 

^iVom Pension and Relief Plan of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Kentu^. 

*Prom Pension Board Regulations of the Pension and 
Belief of Otis Elevator Company. 
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Are Non-Contribuiory Pensicms Gratuitieit 

Originally, pensions were mere gratuities. 
Thus, to quote from one writer: 

“The history of the pension as a reward for 
public service goes back to the Roman Empire. 
At that period and for many centuries thereafter 
the pension existed as the gift of a sovereign to 
a subject for distinguished military service. As 
time went on the sovereign used his prerogative 
to reward distinguished achievement in other 
fields of endeavor, in literature, in art, in philan- 
thropy, but the pension always remained the free 
gift of a sovereign or of a government to an in- 
dividual.” ^ 

“The word pension in the exact sense applies 
to a payment made to an individual, without his 
cooperation.” * 

In a strict sense a pension per se is primarily 
a gratuity. Distinction should, however, be made 
between pensions as voluntary or arbitrary pay- 
ments by an employer as a charity, and pensions 
paid under definite systems, where the prospect 
of a benefit is formally held before the worker 
as an inducement to, or reward for, continued 
service. As stated in the article just quoted: 

^Camene Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
Bulletin No. 9. Comprehensive Plan of Insurance and 
Annuities for College Teachers,” p. 6. 

^Jbid^ p. 5. 
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“The personal pension is an ancient institu- 
tion. The pension system is distinctly modwn.” 

Pensions provided under formal systems, in- 
stead of being mere gratuities on the part of the 
employer, actually may come to a large extent 
out of the worker’s own wage. Many, if not 
most, students of the pension problem hold that 
non-contributory pensions are essentially “de- 
ferred pay” and that, as such, they have a ten- 
dency to reduce the current rate of wages. In 
fact, some writers hold that there is no such thing 
as a “free” pension, but that in the long run the 
cost of non-contributory pension systems is borne 
by the worker himself. 

This issue is a vital one. If a pension is a mere 
gift dispensed by the employer as a charity, then 
tile latter may be considered free to do as he 
pleases, just as in the case of any other charity. 
If, however, a pension is essentially a part of, or 
inevitably involved in, the wage payment, and 
merely deferred until a distant date, the situa- 
tion obviously is quite different and the worker 
as obviously has rights which cannot justly be 
ignored. 

Non-Contnbjftory Systems as Deferred Pay 

The contention that non-oontributory systems 
are essentially deferred pay and, furthmnore, 
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tiiat they tend to reduce the rate of wa^, is well 
brought out in the following statements selected 
from leading discussions of the pension problem. 

Illinois Pension Laws Commission:^ 

“Whethw the contribution to a pension fund 
be taken wholly from the employee’s wages or 
sal^, or be paid wholly by the employer, or be 
derived in part from each, these contributions 
are in all three cases to be r^arded as in reality 
a deduction from wages or salary. It is the opin- 
ion of students of the pension problem that the 
existence of a pension system in connection with 
any position of employment is taken into account 
by both parties to the contract of employment, 
and that, broadly speaking, wages and salaries 
actually paid are in due course reduced below 
what they otherwise would be by the amount 
of the totjJ contributions from both the employer 
and employee to a pension fund. The employee 
wiU Aus pay for his pension by deductions from 
his wages or salary, whether he is consdous of 
it or not.” 

The commission, indeed, went so far as to 
say that: “It is quite possible that, with a sound 
fund in existence, the reduction in wages and 
salaries may in time materially exceed the amount 
of the total contributions, owing to the advan- 
tages of such a fund to the employee under i»es- 
ent economic conditions. This considmtion 

of niinois Pension Laws Commission, IMS, p. 38}. 
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further emphasizes the advantage to the em- 
ployer of having such a fund established.” 

The Massachusetts Commission on Penaons 
accepted the deferred pay principle, holding that 
“non-contributory pensions inevitably come to be 
considered as deferred pay, and tend to result in 
holding down rates of remuneration.” ^ A similar 
position was taken by the Pennsylvania Commis- 
sion on Old Age Pensions,* by the Wisconsin 
Pension Laws Commission, by the United States 
Commission on Economy and Efficiency,® and by 
various other official commissions appointed to 
study the pension problem. 

The theory of pensions as deferred pay has 
been very generally accepted by writers on the 
subject. Thus, one critic has said; 

“The real incidence of the cost of a retirement 
system in the case of employees who enter the 
service after the establishment of the system is 
placed by economic forces on the employee. The 
benefits offered by the system become part of his 
compensation for the services rendered” * 

^Massachusetts Commission on Pensions, 1914 Report, p. 
12. (See footnote, p. 30.) 

•Report of the Pennsylvania Commission on Old Age Pen- 
sions, March, 1919, pp. 114-116. 

•Report of the^ommission on Economy and Efficiency 
Relative to Retirement from the Classified Civil Service <n 
Superannuated Employees, pp. 17-19. 

•Lewis Meriam. ^Trinciples Governing the Retirement of 
Public Employees,” p. 388. 
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W. E. H. Ledcy: 

“All experience shows that where a pension is 
attached to a particular employment, the rate of 
wages in it is greatly below what would other- 
wise have been the market rate.” ^ 

Henry S. Pritchett, of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching: 

“Salaries are undoubtedly lowered in the course 
of time by a free pension system but not to such 
an extent as to prevent the pension roll from be- 
coming an enormous burden.” * 

“The notion that in the free pension the bene- 
ficiary gets something for nothing is an illusion. 
There is no free pension where the questions of 
wages and pension are involved together. In 
the course of a limited number of years such 
pensions will be adjusted to the salary or wage 
scale. Under such conditions all salaries wfil be 
affected, while only a minority will get pen- 
sions.” • 

The deferred pay principle does not necessarily 
involve a depression of current money wages in 
order to make that principle operative. If llie 
pension is a substantial inducement for the 
worker to remain in the service rather than to go 
elsewhere, then the worker has an equity in the 

*“01d Aj^ Peneions, A Colieotion of Short Papem^: p. 111. 

Carnene Foundation for the Advancement of Teadbinc. 
Bulletin No. 9, p. 8. ^ 

'Carnegie Foundation, 13th Annual Report, p. 21. 
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benefit, even though hie current money wagea 
have not been depressed. In this case it becomes 
a part of the consideration for which service is 
rendered. As one writer has said: 

"A pension is as much a part of an employee’s 
real wages as are conditions of labor, guarantee of 
steady employment, board and lodging (where 
these are included), medical attention, half pay 
in case of sickness, and other features not included 
in the actual money wages received. 

“In order to get a full understanding of old- 
age and service pensions, they should be consid- 
ered as a part of the real wages of a workman. 
There is a tendency to speak of these wages as 
being paid .by the company, or, in cases where 
the employee contributes a portion, as being paid 
partly by the employer and partly by the em- 
ployee. In a certain sense, of course, this may 
be correct, but it leads to confusion. A pension 
system considered as part of the real wages of an 
employee is really paid by the employee, not per- 
haps in money, but in the foregoing of an increase 
in wa^ which he might obtain except for the 
establ^ment of a pension system.” ^ 

That a pension is essentially in the nature of 
deferred pay was repeatedly asserted by the Sub- 
Committee of the Executive Committee of King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund for London, which made 
an unusually exhaustive study of the pension 

• 'Albert de Roode. “PeosionB as Wages.” American Eeo- 
norm Beview, March, 1913. 
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problem extending over a period of several years. 
The opinion of the committee is perhaps the 
more significant because of the popular feeling 
that money subscribed to a hospital for the sake 
of the poor should not be used for the granting 
of pensions. The committee rejected this idea 
and emphatically endorsed the contention that 
pensions are in the nature of deferred pay.^ 

.Furthermore, testimony by Sir Francis Mowatt 
before the Courtney Commission of Great Britain 
showed conclusively that salaries were lower in 
CCTtain branches of the Civil Service where pen- 
sions were paid, than in others where no pen- 
sions were paid. Extracts from his testimony 
follow.® 

"Now in fixing the scale of pay of your dif- 
ferent servants, you necessarily have some regard 
to the advantage secured by that annuity? 

‘Tes. . . . I do not think I can go nearw than 
this— that of late years when we have moved 
men from &e non-pensionable part of the Ser- 
vice to tile pensionable part of the Smrice we 
have usually reduced their pay by ^mething un- 
der ten per cent. But I must explain to the Com- 
mission &at that does not mean a permanent 
reducti^ of ten per cent throughout their service, 

of Sub-Committee of the Ezeoutive Committee of 
Elsg Edward’s Hospital Fund: “Pensicms for Hospital Officers 
laid StflkfiEB/* p. 5. 

*^TeB8ions for Hospital Officers and Staffs, ” pp. 4849. 
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but only this — that so long as they are in the 
particular class to which they are transferred 
that deduction is continued. . . . 

“My own definition of deferred pay, which 
perhaps you will allow me to give again with ref- 
erence to this, is really this, that there is no doubt 
that a part of a Civil Servant’s remuneration is 
deferred pay in this sense, that it is remuneration 
which is deferred from his immediate salary, and 
applied towards granting him a pension. In 
that sense, and within the conditions of the 
vice which he joins, that is a deferment from his 
actual remuneration; if there were no pension 
he would no doubt get some more pay.” 

As further evidence of the effect of a pension 
system upon wages, it may be noted that a rail- 
way employee, testifying before the British Board 
of Trade Committee on Superannuation Funds, 
stated that “men are deterred from leaving the 
service on account of their prospective pensions,” 
that is, “if there had been no pensions to look 
forward to, of course the salaries would need to 
be higher.” This witness also stated that many 
of his acquaintances “refused to leave the service 
althou^ they have been offered a larger salary, 
because of the prospective penaons.” * 

Testimony to the same general effect was given 
by a gpvemmeqjt employee before the British 

* British Parliamentary Papers, 1911, Vol. XXIX, Part 1, 
p. 93. Quoted by Meriam, p. 20. 
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Royal CommiBsion on Superannuation and Civil 
Service. This witness contended that “there is a 
great deal of Phaiiseeism" in the argument that 
a pension system was based upon the fact that 
government authorities did “not like to see their 
servants practically in the gutter in old age.” He 
further stated; “So far as a company may be 
said to contribute to such a fund, I most unhesi- 
tatingly assert that it is simply a portion of the 
man’s wages paid year by year for a specific pur- 
pose: it is simply paid in another way.” ^ 

In further support of the contention that the 
non-contributory pension is essentially deferred 
pay, the action of the civil servants under the 
British Crown toward a pension system which 
had been maintained for a long period of years 
is often cited: While the British Civil Service plan 
did not require contributions, 70,000 out of 
100,000 employees contended that the pensions 
were deferred pay, and expressed a preference for 
a contributory system. Their contention as to 
the deferred pay issue was sustained by the com- 
mission appointed to study the matter.^ 

The contention of these various students of the 
problem that “free” pensions are essentially de- 

* British Parliamentary Papers, 1903, Vol. XXXpi, p. 84. 
Quoted by Meriam, p. 20. 

*The Camene Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. Bulletin JNo. 9, 1916, p. 35. 
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ferred pay was endorsed by numerous pension 
authorities and economists interviewed in the 
course of the current investigation. 

As opposed to these opinions in support of 
the deferred-pay principle, it is often held by 
industrial employers that pension systems have 
no effect on the current rate of wages. Some em- 
ployers point to the fact that they do not hold out 
the prospect of a pension to the worker when he 
seeks employment, but, indeed, that they forbid 
their employment executives to refer to the ex- 
istence of a pension plan. This really has little 
significance. In a great many cases the prospec- 
tive employee will know whether or not the 
company maintains a pension system. Moreover, 
in private industry it is a matter of relatively 
small consequence whether the employee con- 
siders the pension in making his original wage 
bargain. He will know of the plan almost imme- 
diately after he enters the service, and its appeal 
will have more wei^t with him’ in the event of 
contemplated separation from the service than 
when he originally seeks employment. As a mat^ 
ter of fact, there is an inconsistency in regarding 
new workers as within the scope of a pension plan. 
Until an employee has passed throu^ the initial 
period of heavy labor turnover he should not be 
looked upon as a prospective pensioner. 
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Other employers having pension plans point to 
the fact that they pay the prevailing rate of 
wages. Thus, the executive of one large com- 
pany having a non-contributory plan stated: 

“As far as the practice of this Company is con- 
cerned, a pension has nothing of the nature of 
defend pay. We pay wages equal at least to the 
prevailing rate, and in some cases more. A pen- 
sion cannot in my judgment partake of the nature 
of deferred pay unless similar pension systems are 
universally adopted in industry.” 

A writer on labor questions, in this connection, 
has said; 

“Regardless of pension plans it is obvious that 
the wage rate will have to approximate the rate 
prevailmg in the community.” ^ 

If pension systems were in practically universal 
operation the argument that they are not in the 
nature of “deferred pay” would have considerable 
weight. Under the working of competition, how- 
ever, the establishment paying pensions must 
meet the prices named by those who are not under 
this expense. Under such conditions it will be 
di£5cult, if not impossible, to pass the cost of a 
pension system on to the consumer. The cost 
must, therefore, come out of wages or. out of 
profits. The employer naturally will try to avmd 

*J<M A. Fitdi. The Survey. 
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a saci^ce of his profits, and in view of the dis- 
cussion and evidence just presented, it seems rea- 
sonably certain that he will, consciously or un- 
consciously, endeavor to recoup the cost out of 
the wage. 

In this connection the following statement by 
Dr. A. T. Hadley, of Yale University, may be 
noted: 

“The payments to the insurance funds must 
chiefly, if not wholly, come out of wages. Even 
though they be nominally levied on the emplojrer, 
he is compelled by competition with other em- 
ployers not subject to this levy, to reduce in cor- 
responding degree the wages he pays.” ^ 

A theory of pensions has been advanced to the 
effect that the employer’s contribution to a pen- 
sion scheme is, at least in part, similar to a charge 
for depreciation or insurance, and that “in so far 
as sudi a payment by the employer is for insur- 
ance against that waste and inefficiency in his 
establishment which would result* from retaining 
superannuated employees and for protection 
against tliat discontent which would result from 
disdiarging the superannuated without providing 
i<xr them financially, it is a part of the business 
expense ” * 

*A. T. Hadley. “Economics,” pp. 00-61. 

* Louis D. Bnndeis. “Business a Profession,” pp. 07-69. 
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If iJiis theory of pensions be accepted, it mi^t 
be arped iliat tlie employer’s contribution, at 
least in part, is charged into the selling cost of tilie 
goods and is, therefore, secured from the consumer 
raHier than out of the wages of the workw> 

Conclusions as to Dejerred-Pay Issue 

Notwithstanding the formidable array of 
opinion that a pension is essentially deferred pay, 
in the sense that it depresses the current rate of 
wages, this principle appears to be subject to im- 
portant limitations in its practical application. 
In order that the deferred-pay principle shall 
actually be operative, it is imperative that pay- 
ment of the pension shall be reasonably assured. 
Several of the statements above quoted, to the 
effect that a pension tends to depress the rate of 
wages, have reference to governmental pension 
systems. In the government service, as already 
emphasized, there is ordinarily no question as to 
the financial rei^onsibility of the employer, or its 
continuance as an employer. Moreover, many 

*It is possible that some of the difference of opinion on this 
point is due to the fact that many pension systems have been 
put into effect by great corporations, frequently by those com- 
inonly designated as trusts, and that such employers may find 
^ easier to pass the cost of a pension system along to the 
ooDsamer in the form of increased prices of products than 
iranld a smaller establishment. It is doubd^ul, however, 
whether the cost of a pension system is, as a matter of fast, 
eirtinfy charged into the price of the prodool. 
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employees enter the government service with the 
intention of making it a lifework and, generally 
speaking, feel a relatively high degree of security 
in their positions. 

Where such conditions obtain it seems inevi- 
table that the tendency of a non-contributory 
pension system will be to depress the rate of 
wages. In the case of employees in the Britidi 
Civil Service, moreover, the evidence that this 
was the actual effect k convincing. The testi- 
mony (see p. 39) is specific that the current com- 
pensation of employees in certain pen^onable 
classes was appreciably lower than that of other 
workers of the same grade in non-pensionable 
positiona 

Where, , howevw, the pension promise is sur- 
rounded by many conditions, or where the re- 
sponsibility of the employer or his continuance 
in business is uncertain, or where the turnover 
of labor is exceptionally high, it seems doubtful 
whetiier a pension system has a Sgnificant effect 
on the rate of wages; this is especially true in 
the case of workers under middle age. In other 
words, if ilie expectation of receiving a penskm 
is extremely vague, then it would seem almost 
axiomatic that thll^ffect on current wag% will be 
ccoraspondingly modified. 

If this view be accepted, it follows that the 
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actual effect of a pension system m depressing 
the current rate of pay would ordinarily be much 
less marked in the case of employees in a private 
industrial establishment than in the case of pub- 
lic service employees such, for instance, as mem- 
bers of the police or fire department forces, 
teachers, or even clerical workers. 

The amount of the pension benefit has an im- 
portant bearing on this question. Even if the 
worker counts with considerable confidence on the 
receipt of a pension, it will not be a material 
influence with respect to current compensation 
unless it is of substantial amount. On the other 
hand, the promise of a large pension may exert a 
very appreciable influence. 

As the worker’s period of service lengthens and 
as he approaches the retirement age, it seems 
obvious that the prospect of a pension will have 
an increasing appeal and will exert a more certain 
effect upon the current rate of pay. At the same 
rime, also, it seems inevitable that the employer 
will take this attitude of the workers into con- 
ridmition in determining wages. He may not 
reduce wages because of the proq>ective pension 
benefit, but he may v^ naturally hesitate to 
increase the wages of his older work^«in view 
of the prospect that in the near future he will be 
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paying thm a pension, although they will no 
longer be rendering him service. 

The conclusion seems warranted, therefore, that 
the theory of deferred pay holds whenever and 
wherever the pension benefit is counted upon with 
reasonable certainty by the worker. The actucd 
effect upon the current rate of wages will depend 
on the amount of the benefit and on the condi- 
tions surrounding its payment. 

As a corollary it follows that in such cases a 
worker actually has a tight to a pension, at least 
to the extent that the principle of deferred pay 
has actually .been operative.^ If he suffers a reduc- 
tion in wages, or foregoes an increase in wages, 
because of his confidence that the promised pen- 
sion actually will be received, he cannot justly 
be denied that benefit if he has rendered the 
service. 

The non-contributory system of the “discre- 
tionary” type flatly denies any such contractual 
right on the part of the worker. It seems incon- 
trovertible that this denial of a contractual rig^t 
is a serious if, indeed, not a fatal defect of sudi 
(^sterns. 

The comparative uniformity with whidi spe- 

*It may.be noted tUtt the deferred-pay principle doea not 
apply to back service rendered before the introduction of a 
pension system. For a discussion of this point, see p. 176. 
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cific waivers of contractual liability are included 
in pension plans of the discretionary type suggests 
tiiat their authors are fearful that such a liability 
might otherwise be claimed. 

It has been held by a New York court that an 
employee dismissed from service has no ri^t to 
any accrued share of a pension under a system 
where employees have not contributed to the 
fund.^ The Court said; 

“Under the regulations established, it seems to 
me that none of the employees has a vested in- 
terest in any part of this fund, even though 
credited upon his pass book, until the gift is com- 
pleted by actual payment.” ^ 

So far as known this question has not arisen 
with respect to the continuance of a pension once 
entered upon. 

Argument That a Pension Is Pay “ConStionally" 
Deferred 

Accepting the principle of deferred pay as 
sound within a more or lees limited field, th^e 

'McNevin t. Solvay Process Co., 32 App. Div. 610; affirmed 
166 N. Y. 530. 

* It may be noted that one writer, in commenting upon this 
ease, has said: 

^It might be well to susgest, however, that lack^of oonsid- 
mtioilbas always given the equity side of the courts oppor- 
step in. It is not improbable that if the matter 
::iA;tver brought into the courts elsewhere, this particular 
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remains the collateral question whether the pen- 
sion is pay unconditionally deferred, so that the 
worker has at all times an “accrued vested ri^t,” 
or whether it is deferred subject to conditions 
which vitally affect the worker’s equities therein. 

That the right of the worker to a pension as 
deferred pay is a conditional right was asserted 
by the so-called Courtney Commission of Great 
Britain, appointed in 1902, which held in sub- 
stance that 

"a deferred pension is remuneration for services 
as much as an immediate money payment; but 
it is, in part at least, remuneration for continuity 
of service contingently payable on the continuity 
being maintained during a defined period and n^t 
accruing from year to year as an indefeasible in- 
terest.” ^ 

This distinction is one of great practical impor- 
tance. It obviously has a vital bearing on the 
rig^it of Hie worker to a wiHidraiyal equity in the 
event of his separation from the service. 

This contention Hiat the worker’s ri^t to a 
paision as deferred pay accrues only upon the 
completion of a stipulated period of service is, 

part of the plan migl^be set aside on this ^ound, as well as 
on the ground of being against public policy/’ (Albert de 
Roode. ^Tensions as Wages/’ American Economy Review, 
March, 1913.) 

* ’’Pensions for Hospital Officers and Staffs,” p. 47. 
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howevw, by no means universally accepted. 
Thus the Sub-Committee of the Executive Com- 
mittee of King Edward’s Hospital Fund for Lon- 
don, in discussing this point, declared itself “in 
favor of the principle that every year of hospital 
service, whenever and wherever given, should be 
regarded as pensionable with rights vesting ac- 
cordin^y.” 

While this statement was made with special 
reference to the hospital services 1h«i under con- 
sideration, it seems worthy of notice in connection 
with discussions of private pension systems. 

In the article already cited,^ de Roode likewise 
held that the right of the worker to a pension 
awrues from year to year, subject, however, to 
the condition that the right might begin to accrue 
only after some stipulated, but relatively brief, 
period of service. In this connection, he said: 

“Considering pensions as a part of w^s, the 
contributions m^e each year to the pension fund 
by the Government should be considered, subject 
to one exception, as deferred wages, payable to 
the employee upon separation from the service, 
or to his heirs in case of death. The exception to 
this gen^ principle should be in the case of the 
early years of service. A pwision is not a mere 
increase in wages; it is an induconent to con- 
twued service. Many paeons enter govemm^t 

^‘'PeBtioDS as Wages.” American Eeonomie Beview, March, 

m 
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service as a temporary occupation. The rig^t of 
the employee, therefore, to the accrued value of 
his pension ^ould not commence until he has 
pass^ what might be called the tempora^ stage. 
Roughly speaking, this would be five or six years, 
and the accrued value of the pension returned to 
him upon separation would commence with the 
beginning of what might be called the more per- 
manent service.” ^ 

If the theory be accepted that a non-contribu- 
tory pension is pay “conditionally” deferred ova* 
practically the entire working life of the em- 
ployee, it obviously is but a short step from the- 
use of a pension as a promise, or inducement, to 
its use as a club or threat to compel workers to 
remain in the service. Some of the objections^' 
a policy of compulsion have already been noted. 
At least if pressure is to be brought upon workers 
to continue in the service, it would seem that some 
far less cumbersome method could be devised than 
the inauguration of a pension si^tem, with its 
heavy and uncertain financial burden. 

One effect of such an interpretation, as already 
pointed out, is to produce great inequity as be- 
tween workCTs. The worker who is fortunate 

‘It will be noted that this statement had special reference 
to employees in theia>ublic service. However, deRoode held 
tint “ pfcainns foT public emilloyees should be con^ered 
fimn the same fundamental basis as pensiom for private em- 
ployees, o,"*! they should no less be considered as put oi 
waies.” 
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enou|^ to continue in the service until the retire- 
ment age may receive a very large benefit; the 
much larger number who fall short of the retire- 
ment age may, and usually do, get nothing. 

Objection to such interpretation of pensions has 
been taken by one writer^ on the ground that, 
just as a life contract between a private employer 
and an employee would not be sustained in the 
courts, as being against public policy, likewise 
a contract would be objectionable, any part of the 
consideration for which was conditional upon life 
service to the retirement age. While the objec- 
tion in question had reference to pensions in the 
public service, again it seems applicable to private 
pension systems. 

Conception of Pension Systems as a Form of 
Tontine Insurance Indefensible 

One further suggestion relative to the deferred- 
pay theory remains to be considered, namely, that 
while a pension ihay be regarded as deferred pay, 
it is deferred pay to be invested in a tontine in- 
surance scheme under which, admittedly, many 
will contribute but only a few benefit. It has 
been ai^ed by some that so long as the facts are 
fairly placed before the worker there is no ground 

* Lewis Meriam. ^Trinciples Governing the Betirement of 
PvAdio Employees/’ pp. 420^1. 
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for criticism if he chooses to take his chances in 
such a scheme. 

One answer to this is that tontine insurance 
is very generally condemned and, in some states 
of this country, is flatly forbidden by law. 
A point of more importance is that employees 
as a rule do not “choose” to enter upon pension 
plans. Non-contributory plans clearly are at the 
employer’s option. In most contributory plans, 
moreover, participation is compulsory, at least for 
new employees. Practically, therefore, there is 
no “choice” in either case. 

The conception of pension systems as a form of 
mutual insurance on the tontine plan has been 
very generally condemned by most students of 
pension problems. Thus, tiie Massachusetts PSS- 
sion Commission, in its 1914 report, said on this 
point: 

“That a pension is a deferred wage implies 
that ^e employee has earned a certain wagej^art 
of which is retained by the employer to be paid 
him on retirement at a stated age. But what be- 
comes, under such a theory, of ^e deferred wages 
earned by the employee who leaves the service or 
dies? He forfeits that part of his wages whidi has 
not been paid because deferred, and the f(H:feited 
wages become part of a fund from whidi are ^d 
the pensions of tffose who survive to the pension- 
able age. This is in fact a tontine system, which 
is to-day condemned by the best insurance laws. 
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^‘Looking the question squarely in the face, 
would the employees assent to a pension upon 
the theory of deferred wages, and consent that 
part of their w^s be held back for the benefit of 
those who survive to the pensionable age? Upon 
sudi a theory the employee, in order to recovw 
1^ wages, would have to succeed in three things: 
living to a certain age, remaining in the service 
imtil that age, and living beyond that age long 
enough to get back the value of his contributions.” 

It should be noted that while this might seem 
to be an argument against the validity of the 
deferred-pay tiieory, in reality it does not dis- 
credit that theory, but rather discredits pension 
systems whidh do not recognize that theory by 
definitely assuring some compensating benefit in 
return for the pay thus deferred. 

''The New Jersey Bureau of State Research, in 
discussing this phase of the problem, said: 

“The ‘tontine’ or forfeiture feature was ve^ 
early introduced, in a somewhat modified form, in 
the penuon funds in France and Great Britain, 
and from there was copied into the pension funds 
in the United States. A movement to rid our 
praaon funds of this feature is already on foot, 
^e first steps along this line were taken by 
Massachusetts New York City, Pennsylvania, 
and Connecticut, whidi have in their new systems 
supplanted the tontine features by sound insur- 
ance and savings features.” ^ 

‘'TWherB* Retirement Systems in New Jersey, Their 
lUladee and Evolution.” Report prepared by Paul Studen- 
dky* ifiUi p. 64. 
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While this statement had reference to a con- 
tributoiy system, the objection to the tontine 
principle is applicable to a non-contributory sys- 
tem in so far as the deferred-pay theory is op- 
erative. 

Effect of Non-Contributory Pmsion System on 
Thrift 

An objection frequently urged against non- 
contributory pension systems is that they neces- 
sarily tend to discourage habits of thrift. If some 
one, whether the State or the individual employer, 
assures a group of individuals that their old age 
will be provided for, and if that assurance is relied 
upon, the beneficiaries will, it is argued, have less 
incentive to provide for themselves. On tiiJj 
point the Massachusetts Commission on Old Ag^ 
Fenrions, Amnuities, and Insurance said: ^ 

“A non-contributory pension system would, 
weaken the motive to individual saving, and 
would react unfavorably on charai^, by lessen- 
ing the sense of personal responsibility and inde- 
pendence. ... 

“The inecess of social betterment clearly mani- 
fest in the advance of wages, the increase of sav- 
ing, and the dedine of pauperism, will continue, 
unless the forces t^at have been brin^g it about 
are undmnined by unwise social legislation. . . . 


mo. pp. 301, 308, 309. 
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By establiahing a pension system for the benefit 
of the few who may perhaps need such aid, tiie 
State would strike a blow at the resources of 
thrift, individual responsibility, and family in- 
tegrity, which have enabled the great majority 
of the population to maintain themselves in self- 
supporting independence. In the impatient effort 
to help things forward at a faster pace, we should, 
by attempting an experiment with non-contribu- 
tory pensions, immediately retard and ultimately 
reverse the process of social betterment.” 

A ai mikr opinion, with respect to general old 
age pensions, was expressed by W. E. H. Lecky, 
as follows: 

"It proposes to teach the whole working popu- 
^tion to look to the State, and not to themselves, 
for the provision for their old age and for the 
old age of those who might be dependent on them, 
and flius to destroy the most powerful of all mo- 
tives to thrift, the very mainspring of productive 
and self-sacrificing industty. ... 

"Can it be seriously believed that the addition 
of many millions a year to the state funds directly 
employed in the relief of poverty will, in the long 
run, tend to diminish pauperism or to encourage 
self-reliance and thrift?” ^ 


Still another opinion to the same effect may be 
cited: 

*W. E. H. Lecky, article in Forum, Feb., 1800, pp. 694, 695. 
Quoted from Report of Maseachueetts Commiasion on Old 
Age Pexunona, AimuitieB and Insurance, 1910, p. 309. 
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“The establishment of such a system would 
constitute a definite abandonment of the hope 
that any lar^ proportion of the poor will ever be 
able to provide for their old a^, by the improve- 
ment of wages and increases in their sense of re- 
sponsibility.” ^ 

While several of these criticisms are directed 
at government old age pensions, nevertheless they 
seem applicable, at least to a considerable extent, 
to private pension plans of the non-contributory 
type. Here again, however, the actual effect of 
a non-contributory system will largely depend 
upon the certainty of the pension promise from 
the standpoint of the worker. Where the State 
pays a free pension the recipient will count with 
almost complete assurance upon it and, in si^ 
cases, it seems almost axiomatic that he will have 
correspondingly less incentive to provide for him- 
self. In many private schemes, as already shown, 
the worker has no such positive assurance as 
under a state pension. If he counts with only a 
vague hope on ever receiving a*benefit, it may 
fairly be questioned how far the existence of a 
pension system will lead him to abandon habits 
of thrift. 

The view is, however, held by some pension 
critics that one df the greatest handicaps to tiirift 

“‘Old Age Pensiona: A Collection of Short Papers,” p. 12. 
Qu^i^ RepOTt of Massachusetts Commission on Old 
Age Pensions, Annuities and Insurance, 1910, p. 309. 
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is tile difficulty of getting a start, and that this 
requires so much sacrifice that the worker, espe- 
cially if he encounters sickness, accident, or other 
imsfortune, is easily discouraged. These critics 
hold that the prospect of even a very moderate 
pension may prove an incentive to saving, rather 
than otherwise.^ 

In considering this argument the fact of every- 
day experience should not be overlooked, that 
thrift is often found among those who appear to 
have the greatest burdens to carry, while extrava- 
gance as frequently occurs among those with the 
fewest responsibilities and apparently the best 
opportunities for saving. 

SttvThe argument that lack of thrift is partly due 
to difficulties in getting a start may have some 
force, but on the whole the conclusion seems justi- 
fied that a non-contributory pension system, 
either in public or private employment, has a 
tendency to discourage, rather than to stimulate, 
individual thrift. 

Ccmdusums as to NonrContrihvJtory Systems of 
the “Discretionary’* Type 

The preceding discusuon shows that there is a 
(xmflict of opinion as to whether, and pa^cularly 

*11u8 point of view is clearlv reflected in a discussion of 
^ Britidi Pension Act of 1908 by Henry B. Seager. (Artide 
in ChcarUiea and Commons, October 3, 1908.) 
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as to how far, a non-contributory pension system 
savors of the nature of deferred pay, and still 
further disagreement and confusion as to how far 
that system directly affects the current rate of 
wagea It appears, however, that the following 
facts are fairly well established: 

1. That, where its receipt is considered by the 
worker as definitely assur^, a non-contributory 
pension is essentially deferred pay and, further- 
more, actually depresses the current rate of wages. 

2. That, where the receipt of the pension is 
involved in great uncertainty, or where the 
amount is very small, its effect on the current rate 
of wa^ will be much less marked, and possibly 
negligibla 

3. That the theory that a pension is pay “co«‘''* 
ditionally” defrared over a long period of yeare 
is sharply disputed by some of the best au^ori- 
ties. 

4. That the use of a non-contributory pension 

as a sort of tontine insurance is very generally 
condemned. . 

5. That a non-contributory pension system 
tends to discourage individual thrift. 

6. That, to justify itself, a pension ^tem 
should carry assurance that pensions will be re- 
ceived, in which case the theory of deferred pay 
becomes operative. • 

7. That, in such cases, considerations of jus* 
thie demand that the amount of pay deferred be 
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regarded as rightfully belonging to the worker and 
be returned to him under equitable terms, or to 
his heirs if he dies before receiving it. This would 
not prevent requirement of a brief period of serv- 
ice before the worker’s right should be r^arded as 
vested. 

8. That, as a corollary, the “discretionary” 
type of private pension systems now generally in 
effect is objectionable, or at least falls far short 
of a reasonably ideal system. 

In effect, a non-contributory system of the “dis- 
cretionary” type says to the worker: 

If you remain with this company throughout 
your productive lifetime. 

If you do not die before the retirement age,^ 

"Tf you are not discharged, or laid off for an ex- 
tended period. 

If you are not refused a benefit as a matter of 
discipline. 

If the company continues in business, and 
If the company does not decide to abandon this 
plan, 

you will receive a pension at the age of , sub- 

ject to the contingency of its discontinuance or 
reduction, after it has been entered upon. 

The question immediately arises: What is the 
justification of a formal pension system sur- 

'Some ayBtsnu of thu tvoe Drovido a death benefit. 
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rounded by so many conditions, waivers, and 
reservations? 

It should be emphasized that the objection to 
the “discretionary” feature is not the employer’s 
right to abandon or modify the scheme, but the 
right to make sudi changes retroactive by deny- 
ing any contractual right on the worker’s part 
in the pension benefit. Because of the hazards 
under which business is conducted and the uncer- 
tainties involved in the financial phases of pen- 
sion systems themselves, it is imperative that the 
right to abandon a pension plan be reserved by 
the employer, although that right should be ex- 
ercised only after most serious consideration. But 
to escape all obligations to those who have for^ 
years rendered service with the prospect of a pra- 
sion in View, is a very different matter. 

In this connection the following comment by 
the Special Committee on Industrial Pensions of 
the New York Merchants’ Association is worthy 
of special emphasis: • 

“The corporation is quite right in providing 
that it reserves the right to alter the rules, or to 
free itself entirely from the pension obligation. 
It should be possible always to utilize experience, 
even to the extent^! abandoning the entire un- 
dertaking. But su^ reservations should always 

prospective only, they should never take eff^ 
retroactively. To provide, as is often done, that 
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the corporation may wind up the pension plan 
at any time without fulfilling &e promises 
already made, and then to expect employees to 
look forward with confidence and order their lives 
upon Ae strength of these promises, is certainly 
inconsistent. When the economic aspect of pen- 
sions is considered, such retroactive poww of 
revocation can hardly be considered as mor^. . . . 

“The employees are entitled to a pension sys- 
tem which has set up an actuarial balance over 
the years in which any one of them can expect to 
be affected. If the employee is required to con- 
tribute to the pension system, this is only honest. 
Even if tiie pensions are apparently the free gift 
of the corporation, and the economic possibility 
of this for a considerable period is doubtful, the 
employee is entitled to look forward with assur- 
■^ce to the pension promise. A pension prom- 
ise that is not certain involves an unc^tein 
morality.” 

If it could be demonstrated that the deferred- 
pay theory did not hold, the various objections 
to “discretionap^” systems on the ground of in- 
equity might be answered by the argument that, 
in so far as any portion of the workers receive a 
benefit, such a system is better than none. But 
if in order to pay benefits to a trifling percentage 
of the force the current wages of a large prop<H> 
tion are reduced, this argument cannot be sue* 
tained. 

Hie conclusion seems forced, therefore, that 
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evea though a pension system be financed wholly 
by the employer, the worker has rights under it 
which cannot be denied. This, in turn, leads to 
the conclusion that systems of the “discretionary” 
type cannot be justified or, at least, that they do 
not make a reasonable approach to a practically 
attainable ideal. 

The argument most frequently advanced in 
favor of non-contributory pension plans of the 
“discretionary” type is that of simplicity and ex- 
pediency. One of the chief advantages, in the 
opinion of many employers, is that complete 
control lies in the hands of the employer. Many 
industrial employers who have carefully con- 
sidered both types and some who are imprei^ed. 
by certain advantages of the contributory system 
have, nevwtheless, concluded that the practical 
advantages of the non-contributory type of pen- 
sion plan are controlling. 

The following statement by one employer fairly 
expresses the attitude of many on this point: 

“We discussed very thoroughly the matter of 
a contributory or non-contributory pension and, 
due to Ae complexity of any contributory plan, 
we decided to adopt the non-contributory plan. 
. . . Certainly the«on-contributoiy system is far 
^pler ^d easier of administration.” 

In view of the deferred-pay principle already 
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discussed, however, and of the great inequality 
which a “discretionaiy” system produces as be- 
tween workers who complete a stipulated period 
of service and the larger number who fall short 
of doing this, yet spend the greater part of their 
active lives in the employ of a given establish- 
ment, the conclusion seems unavoidable that the 
issue of expediency is not a sufficient justification 
of non-contributory systems of the “discretionary” 
type. 

In thus condemning the fundamental principles 
involved in “discretionary” pension systems, it 
should be recognized that such sjrstems in actual 
practice often may be free from some of the 
«bpses by which they are easily subverted. Much 
depends upon the spirit in which the plan is actu-t 
ally administered. In many cases the actual in- 
terpretation of the plan is far more liberal than 
its letter. Employees who just fail of reaching 
the retirement age sometimes are permitted to 
participate in tHe pension b^efit, at least to some 
extent. In general, however, no benefit is paid 
under a “discretionary” plan to a worker volun- 
tarily quitting the service, or to one who is dis- 
charged. In any case the worker cannot insist 
upon (XHisid^tion as a matter of right.. It may 
be noted in passing, moreover, that any du^KMU- 
.#m toward greats liberality than the rules i»e- 
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scribe carries with it the danger of impairing the 
financial stability of the scheme. 

’ Furthermore, while in some cases the mterpre* 
tation of the plan is more liberal than the plan 
itself, in other cases plans have been arbitrarily 
changed in such way as greatly to limit the pen- 
sion benefits.^ 

In spite of the grave objections raised against 
them, “discretionary” pension systems are in 
many cases to be regarded as a sincere attempt to 
solve one of the most complex problems in mod- 
em industrial economics. That they have not 
solved it completely or satisfactorily is no occa- 
sion for wholesale denunciation of their authors. 
Nevertheless, in view of the numerous objections’ 
to such systems, and particularly their failure to 
place the pension benefit on a definite contractual 
basis, their ready liability to abuse, their inade- 
quacy as a means of meeting the superannuation 
problem, their great danger of financial shipwreck, 
it is clearly incumbent upon an emptoyer about 
to inaugurate a retirement system to endeavor in 
every practical way to devise some method whirii 
will more nearly approach an ideal plan. 

In this oonnectii$i, the following commit is 
pertinent: 

this connection see p. 187. 
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“It may be concluded that the efforts which 
industrial corporations are maJdng for the relief 
of old dependency, in view of their paucity 
and variety, do not give satisfactory ground of 
hope that the ultimate solution of the problem 
can be reached in this way. At best their efforts 
are a make^ift; and their chief value is that of 
a guideboard along the roadway of the ultimate 
happy destiny of the army of American toilers.” ^ 

‘Lee Welling Squier. “Old Age Dependen(7 in the United 
States,” p. 108. 



CHAPTER III 

NON-CONTBIBTJTORT PENSION STSTEM8 OP THE 

“umited-contbactual” type 

Under non-contributory pension systems des- 
ignated in this discussion as of the “limited- 
contractual” type, the right to receive a benefit 
where the worker has fulfilled the conditions of 
the plan and has entered upon the pension roll 
is definitely recognized, and a pension once 
granted ordinarily cannot be discontinued— at 
least without provision for meeting any ri|hts 
accrued by reason of the service rendered. 
Ordinarily, however, no right is recognized in 
plans of this type until the worker has actually 
gone upon the pension roU. In practically all 
other respects, such so-called ‘^limited-contrac- 
tual” systems as actually operative at tiie present 
time are similar to plans of a “discretionary” 
diaracter. They often reserve a wide measure of 
discretion to the ^ployer as, for instance, the 
ri gh t to discontiilfte a pension in case of “gross 
miscondu($t” or even in case of acts “prejudicial 
to the interests of the Company.” 

87 
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Typical provisions in penaon plans of this sort 
are as follows: 

“When once an annuity has accrued and been 
granted as a regular allowance, it will ^ con- 
tinued for the life of the annuitant, subject, how- 
ever, to the provisions of this Plan, as it is in 
effect at the time such annuity is granted.” ^ 

“The Company reserves its right and privilege 
to discharge at any time any officer, agent, or 
^ployee as the interests of the Company may 
in ite judgment require, without incurring any 
liability because of any pension not actually 
awarded; and also reserves its right to amend, 
altw, or repeal at any time these Regulations or 
any of them as regards all persons who mi^t 
otherwise become entitled to claim thereafter an 
award of pension thereunder, but not so as to 
Effect the right of any person to whom a Service 
Pension shaU have been awarded, to receive all 
payments of the same promptly and in fuU.” ® 

In one plan of this type provision was made, in 
case the scheme was abandoned, to transfer the 
Pension Fund to a trustee, or to purchase annui- 
ties from an insurance company, for all prisons 
to whom pensions had been awarded, in amounts 
equal to such pensions. 

These illustrative clauses show that Ihe con- 
fractqal obligation often is of a very limited diar- 
aeter. Moreov^, where companies establish dis- 

^ftiiuUrd Oil Coxnpany of New Jersey Pliui. 

* Westifii^ouse Eiectrio ft Manufaetunxig Compaoy Plan 
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tinct funds segregated from the general funds of 
the corporation, it is sometimes provided that thd 
pensioner shall have no claim on the company 
itself, in case the fund is exhausted. While the 
creation of a fund may really be an additional 
safeguard for the pensioner, such a stipulation 
obviously involves a limitation of the company’s 
contractual liability. 

The contractual tjTpe of non-contributory pen^ 
sion system is not common. The recognition of 
a definite financial obligation is a burden which 
many establishments are unwilling or feel unable 
to assume. Of eighty-seven non-contributory 
systems in industrial establishments examined in* 
the course of this investigation, only twenty- 
seven were of the contractual type. * * 

Complete acceptance of the contractual prin- 
ciple would require that a payment should be 
made to employees quitting the service, or dis- 
charged, before reaching the retirement age, such 
payments to represent the net ^crued value of 
contributions up to that time. Such a payment 
is often referred to as a “withdrawal benefit” or 
“return of contributions,” but may better be 
desmbed as a “withdrawal equity,” since it iS 
supposed to covsp a ri^t accrued because of 
service fendered, and since in reality it is in lieu 
of an expected benefit. The incdusion of such 
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provision adds considerably to the cost of 
a pension plan. In addition, there is a general 
unwillingness on the part of employers to pay 
such “withdrawal equities” to workers who are 
separated from the service, prior to their super- 
annuation, either by their own volition, or by 
dismissal.. A further argument sometimes ad-, 
vanced against such a withdrawal equity is that 
it may actually place an incentive before the em- 
ployee to quit the service in order to get the 
accumulated value of his equity.^ This, it is 
argued, not only tends to injure the morale of the 
service, but is likely to lead to the foolish dissi- 
pation of the proceeds by the recipient. 

While these objections are entitled to consid- 
eration, nevertheless, to the extent that the 
principle of deferred pay is actually operative, it 
is difficult to escape the conclusion that where a 
formal pension system is in effect, workers who 
have completed a substantial period of service are 
entitled to 8uch,a withdrawal equity, even though 
contributions have been made in part, or entirely,' 
by the employer. 

'Such an objection, it may be noted, was raised by the 
National Civil Service Reform League, as follows: "Any 
retirement scheme which provides for refunds is veiy objec- 
tionable, because it puts a cash premium upon resignation and 
a mat temptation to leave the service to^ those still 
young aim capable enough to get outside employment.” Natl 
Civil Service Reform League. "Superannuation in the Civil 
Service,” N. Y., 1900. 
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Comparatively few pension authorities go so 
far as to insist upon this in the case of non^ 
contributory schemes and even under contribu- 
tory plans it is not customary for a worker who 
becomes separated from the service before readi-' 
ing the retirement age to receive any part of the 
employer’s contribution.^ 

Unless provision is made for at least some 
withdrawal equity in the case of separation, for 
workers who have rendered a considerable length 
of service, the non-contributory system of the 
“limited contractual” t3q)e is open to the serious 
objection that it does nothing for the considerable 
number of workers who, though spending a large! 
portion of their productive lifetime with a given' 
establishment, do not continue until the retire- 
ment age. In so far as the deferred-pay principle 
is operative, a non-contributory pension ^tem 
of the “limited contractual” type thus involves 
the tontine feature, by which many lose and only 
a few win. It is pata'nalistic; 'it can easily be 
abused for disciplinary purposes; it tends in gen- 
eral to discourage habits of thrift. Furthermore, 
iitiIawi the worker is made to feel that the pension, 
or the withdrawal benefit, has been earned by 
him as 4}art of his compensation, he is in effect 


'In this connection see p. 207. 
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accepting it as a form of bounty from his em- 
ployer. 

For all these reasons, non-contributory systems 
of the “limited-contractual” type, though pos- 
sessing marked advantages over an ordinary “dis- 
cretionary” system, nevertheless fall far short of 
fulfilling the requirements of a satisfactory pen- 
sion plan. 

While such a provision for withdrawal equities 
would remove one of the most serious objections 
to such a system, it seems reasonably certain that 
an employer who is disposed to accept the prin- 
ciple of deferred pay to the extent of providing 
withdrawal equities through surrender of his own 
contributions can accomplish better results, ap- 
parently at less cost, and surely with less uncer- 
tainty, by some other method as, for instance, a 
system of paid-up annuities discussed in Chap- 
tw V. 



CHAPTER IV 


CONTRIBUTORY PENSION SYSTEMS 

Under a contributory system, as already ex- 
plained, part of the cost is directly borne by the 
employee, usually through systematic deductions 
from his pay envelope. In some private systems 
of this type the employee bears one-half the cost. 
In many public service pension systems his share 
is smaller. 

A more vital feature of contributory ^sterns is 
that they recognize a definite ri^t on the pait of 
the workers, not only to a retirement benefit, but 
also to a withdrawal equity of some sort. Usually,' 
moreover, a death benefit is provided.^ 

‘In all contributory systems, experience has shown that 
eventually the contributors will demand fpur things; first, that 
if a contributor is dismissed or resigns voluntarily before the 
pensionable age, he shall be paid the amount of his total 
contributions, with interest; second, that if a contributor ^ 
comes disabled before the pensionable age, he shall receive 
either a full or a proportionate pension; third, that if he di^ 
before retirement, his estate shall receive the amount of his 
total contribution, with interest^ or even the amount of both 
his and his employer’s contribution, with interest; fourth, that 
if he retires upon a pcasion, but dies before the total amount 
of his pension receipts equals the amount of his total contri- 
bution, with interest, his estate shall receive the balance. 
(Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
foventh Annual Report of the President, p. 61.) 

09 
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Wh^ver tb^ is reasonable ground for fbe 
belief that a contributory system will work, there 
are other arguments in its favor as against a non- 
contributory system. A contributory system is 
far less paternalistic; moreover, it tends to em- 
phasize the value of thrift and pr^umably to 
encourage habits of thrift. It may also tend to 
reduce the financial burden of the employer, but 
this cannot be laid down as certain, since the fact 
that employees contribute may lead them to de- 
mand a more liberal plan than the employer 
would adopt if he financed it alone. 

Most disinterested students of pension prob- 
lems have been strongly in favor of the contribu- 
lory principle, at least in the public service. 
Representative statements by some of these 
writers follow. 

Henry S. Pritchett, of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion: 

*‘Both the logic of facts and the logic of events 
point conclusively in the direction of contributory 
pension systems. . . . Such a contributory ^lan 
nas all the advantages that are lacking in strai^t 
pei^n systems. It encoura^ thrift; it ^urw 
ultimate payment of obligations by contract^ it 
aiords protection to the employee and his family; 
it provides a pension which the employ^ can feeli 
is not only earned by long service but is his own 
by puidiase; and, finally, it brings the employer 
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and employee into mutual relations and givra 
each a more personal interest and confidme in 
the other. I^ere the number of employees is 
large enough, such a plan, after it has been 
launched on a sound actuarial basis, may be oper- 
ated by individual firms; where the number is 
small, arrangements may be made with insurance 
companies that are undertaking group insur- 
ance of the character described in increasing num- 
bers.”^ 


Lee Welling Squier: 

“It is ur^ that, in this country especially, 
every man is the ‘architect of his own fortune’; 
that the provision against want at any period in 
life is an individu^ obligation; . . . that any 
hope of old age relief from want which is not 
based upon individual thrift, economy, and fore- 
sight decreases efficiency, independence, and iqan-’ 
liness; that it is an imposition on the genwal body 
of our industrial, thrifty population and an 
unnecessary and unwarranted addition to the 
already heavy burdens of the taxpayers to pwinit 
the shiftless, lazy, and improvident to expect and 
rely on protwtion against want which they them- 
selves have not secured by their own prescience 
and determination.” ® 

Paul Studensky, New Jersey Bureau of State 
Research, a well-known writw on pension prob- 
lems: • 

*Tbe Cfrnegie FounAtion for the Advancement of Teadi- 
ing; Eleventh Annual Report of the President, pp. 

Age Dependency in ^e United States,** p. 362. 

*<The Pension Problem and the Philosophy of Contribu- 
tioiMi,** pp. 17-18. 
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1. “It is a compromise between the foregoing 
two extreme systems. (‘Wholly contributory’ 
and non-contributory systems.) ‘ 

2. “It harmoniously combines with social in- 
surance and with its principle that every worker 
must participate in the cost of his prot^tion. 

3. “It is a joint undertaking which involves 
mutual benefits and a two-fold purpose: on the 
one hand, insuring the employees and their de- 
pendents against want in old age, disability, 
death, and— to some extent— resignation and dis- 
missal; on the other hand, facilitating the elim- 
ination of the inefficient from the service and 
promoting an esprit de corps. 

4. “It tends to give both sides an equal voice 
in management. 

• 5. “It promotes a clear distinction between 
pensions and wages, each side knowing what it 
pays; it is not intended either to reduce or in- 
crease the wages, does not depress the wage, and 
does not become a ‘deferred pay.’ 

6. “It makes possible the establishment of 
a financially sound system, the cost of which 
amounts to ten ‘or eleven per cent or even more, 
by dividing the cost and requiring the employees 
to pay five or six per cent, as is being done all over 
the world.* 

7. “Concurrently with its adoption for both 
present employees and new entrants, the old 

*The designation “wholly contributoiy” in this case meant 
a eystem finano^ entirely by contributions from employees. 

” This estimate of cost is applicable to public service rather 
than to private indui^. 
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'vested rights’ and privileges are being swept 
away. 

8. “It is a system which progresses in har- 
mony with social evolution, while the other sys- 
tems are dying, and it expresses the growing 
mutual responsibilities which make for a greater 
democracy and a happier community.” 

Deferred-Pay Issue under Contributory Pension 
Plans 

One important argument advanced in favor of 
the contributory plan is that it meets, at least 
in part, the issue of deferred pay. In the case 
of contributory pension systems, the amounts con- 
tributed by the employee obviously are, in a 
technical sense, deferred pay, since they are taken 
out of his current wage to be returned in one forin 
or another at a later date. It by no means fol- 
lows, however, that the employee’s contributions 
are deferred pay in the sense that they reduce the 
current rate of compensation. As deductions 
from his current pay they do, of course, reduce 
Hie amount of wages which he receives at the 
time. But there seems no reason to assume Hiat 
Hi^ could reduce the rate of wages. Instead, 
under a contributory system the contributions 
of Hie en^iloyee ardf essentially, savings invested 
in Hie purdiase of an annuity. As one writw has 
said-* 
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“The employees’ contributions could no more 
be viewed as a reduction of their wage than could 
any savings which they add to their bank ac- 
counts. ... Of course, the contribution slightly 
limits one’s immediate use of the wage, but it does 
BO in order to insure the employee some satisfac- 
tion of his wants in the future. 

“It is, therefore, not a reduction of the wage, 
but a redistribution of it between immediate and 
future wants.” ^ 

It has, indeed, been contended that a contribu- 
tory sjrstem tends to raise the currwit rate of 
wages, on the ground that workers agreeing to 
make regular contributions would endeavor to 
secure an increase in their rate of compensation 

•sufficient to offset these. 

% 

Whether, under a contributory system, the con- 
tribution of the employer tends to reduce the rate 
of wages equally as in the case of a non-contribu- 
tory system, cannot be definitely establiriied. It 
would be easy to argue that the effect would be 
the same in one case as in the other. Some 
students of pension problems, however, instead 
of r^arding the employer’s contribution under a 
contributory system as taken out of the worker’s 
wage, look upon it as an established payment in 
retom for which he receives definite advantages 

^Paul Studensky. '^The Pension Problem and the Phi- 
losophy of Contributions/’ p. 14. 
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in the form of better service, or in facilitating the 
removal of inefficient workers. On this point the 
writer just quoted has said: 

“So long as the employee remains in the em- 
ployer’s service the two help the realization of 
each other’s purpose, for if the government by 
adding a ‘pension’ to his ‘annuity’ thereby doubles 
his protection, the employee, on the other hand, 
by adding his ‘annuity’ to the employer’s ‘pen- 
sion’ thereby doubles the facilities of the govern- 
ment in eliminating the inefficient and improving 
the service in general. A mutual relationship of 
tremendous social consequence is thus establidied 
between the two.’’ ^ 

It might seem that this argument would be 
equally applicable to non-contributory systemsf 
This view overlooks the important fact that the 
ordinary non-contributory system recognizes no 
contractual right. If the employer is not willing 
to put the pension on a definite contractual basis, 
he cannot reasonably expect, as a direct result of 
a pension system, that cooperation from the 
worker which is essential to increased efficiency 
of service. 

As a rule contributory ^sterns provide for the 
return of the empjpyee’s contribution in the event 
of his separation from the service prior to readi- 

'Faul Studenalnr. “The Fession Froblem and the Fhi- 
loiophy of Contributions,” p. 14. 
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iog the retirement age. Few, if any, private pen- 
sion plans provide for return of the employer’s 
contribution in such cases. It is tiie opinion of 
some leading students of the pension problem, 
however, that the employee separated from the 
service prior to reaching the retirement age should 
receive the net amount of not only his own, but 
of the employer’s contribution as well.^ 

It may be noted that one of the leading actu- 
aries of Great Britain, James J. M’Lauchlan, in 
outlining what he termed a “model fund,” pro- 
vided for the return of the employer’s contribu- 
tion in the event of the death of an employee, but 
not in the event of his withdrawal from the 
fervice. His model fund included the following 
benefits: * 


(1) “A penMon on retirement at any time aftw 
resting age sixty ; 


(2) “A pension of a reduced amount corre- 
sponding to length of membership, on retirement 
in impaired health before reaching age sixty, 
these pensions to be at a uniform rate per cent per 
annum, on the average salary received during the 
vdiole pmod of membership ; 


.. 'Mariam is one of the few raten who have advocated rach 
PStwn of the employer’s contribution in the case of contribu^ 
t^ systems. See his “Principles Governing the Retirement 
of nitw Emnlwees,” pp. 419-420. . ^ . 

*JaiQ6t J. x^tsauchlan. Fundamental Principles of, 
PonsioD Funds”: Transactions of the Faculty of Actuaries, 

v«L nr. No. 41 . 
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(3) “A return of the employee’s own contribu- 
tions without interest, on withdrawal from the 
Fund in consequence of leaving the company’s 
service; 

(4) “A return of his own contributions and the 
corresponding contributions of the company with- 
out interest, in the event of death before becom- 
ing entitled to a pension.” 

Contributory Pension Systems and Thrift 

An objection often raised against non-contribu- 
tory pensions, as already shown, is their failure 
to stimulate individual thrift. In this respect a 
contributory system has a decided advantage. In 
so far as the employee’s contribution is concerned, 
this is essentially a saving and nothing el8% 
Moreover, it is a systematic saving. In addition 
to the amounts actually set aside, such systematic 
contributions may encourage the worker to fur- 
ther saving outside of the pension plan. 

The effect of a contributory pension system on 
thrift has been described in a report of the Cai> 
negie Foundation as follows: 

“Thrift is a habit, a mental attitude, that gro\ra 
with the opportunities for its exffl’cise and the 
experience of its benefits. The argument that it 
would be wiser t^^ncrease wa^ and leave to the 
individual the provision of his own protection is 
valid for those who already possess the habit of 
thrift, but breaks down for the large majority 
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in not providing help for those who may need it 
most, including the man who suffers early disa- 
bility. A contributory plan offers exactly the 
desirable opportunity for developing this habit, 
and has the further value of promoting a sense of 
cooperation and mutual responsibility. It fur- 
nishra the possibility of saving and investment 
that is not open in the ordinary commercial chan- 
nels for men on small fixed incomes.” ^ 


It is furthermore the opinion of many students 
of pension problems that the contributory prin- 
ciple gives a pension system a far greater appeal, 
on the ground that those things are most cher- 
ished which involve personal sacrifice or intraest. 
This view is held not only by academic students, 
but by business executives, several of whom after 
trying one kind of so-called welfare work after 
anoHier have stated that they are satisfied that 
little practical benefit is derived from tiie mere 
handing out of gratuities. 

Progress of the Contributory Principle 

Outside of the field of private industry the con- 
tributory principle has steadily gained prestige. 
Most state commissions whidi have studied the 
pension problem have favored the contributory 

ft 

* Clyde Furst and I. L. Eandel. 'Tensicms for Public Sdiool 
Teao&en’^ The Camede Foundation for th» Advancement 
of Teadiing. Bulletin !no. 12, p. 7. 
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plan. The First ^ Massachusetts Commission 
on Pensions emphatically condemned the non- 
contributory system for state employees, and with 
equal emphasis recommended the adoption of a 
contributory system, which it regarded as essen- 
tially a form of assisted savings. The Illinois 
Pension Laws Commission also endorsed the con- 
tributory principle, as did the Wisconsin Com- 
mission. The Pennsylvania Commission on Old 
Age Pensions, it is true, took a position in favor 
of the non-contributory system, but one member 
of that Commission was an earnest advocate of 
general old age pensions, and ^ere is a strong 
suggestion in the report that the opposition to a 
contributory system was partly a reflection of a 
fear that this might tend to prejudice tiie Mop- 
tion of a general free old age pension. 

The pension system introduced by the United 
States Government in 1920 is of the contributory 
type, as are many of those in oj)eration in vari- 
ous state and municipal services. The contribu- 
tory system is likewise generally favored in public 
s^ice in foreign countries. 

One writer has commented upon this drift 
toward the contqbutory system, as follows: * 

^See footnote p. 30. 

*Paul Studensky. ^The Pension Pro1|em and the Phi« 
losophy of Contributions/’ p. 13. 
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careful examination of tlie pension move* 
ment abroad and in this country ^ows that the 
arguments against non-contributory ben^ts are 
constantly gaining in weight and that the gov- 
CTmnent, the employees, and the public at large 
are looking with increasing disfavor upon non- 
contributory systems. The tendency of the entire 
movement lei^s towards its gradual abandon- 
ment.” 

In the case of public service pension systems, 
the contributory principle is making such prog- 
ress that it promises to become practically exclu- 
sive in this field. The contributory system tends 
to meet the objection of the taxpayer that public 
service mployees otherwise are constituted into 
an e^)ecially privileged class. A further practical 
^nqideration is that the direct cost to the State 
or the municipality is reduced. 

In private industry the contributory principle 
has made slower progress, although there is some 
evidence that here, too, it is gaining in favor.‘ 

As yet, howeyer, contributory systems in pri- 
vate industry are not general. They are fairly 

common in the case of banking institutions which 
‘Thus William R. Willcox, Chairmp of the Pension Depwt- 
ment of the National Civic Federation, stated on this point: 

have verified information in which it had been repre- 
isst^ to us that the recent tendency of private enterprises 
tbroMfljiout the world, after a wide period of experience, has 
be^ to turn from the strai^t to the contributory system, the 
tsz on the industry under we former having become onerous.” 
(Address at the &xteenth Annual Meeting of the National 
Civio Federation, Washington, D. C., January, 191GJ 
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have formal pension systems, but not among 
manufacturing establishments. Of ninety-three 
plans listed in the Appendix only six are of the 
contributory type. Broadly speaking, it appears 
that a contributory plan is best adapted to em- 
ployees of a high order of intelligence, who 
receive relatively good pay and who appreciate 
the advantage of providing against old age, and 
who look upon the system as a form of old age 
endowment insurance. 

Disadvantages of the Contributory System 

Despite strong a priori arguments in favor 
of a contributory system, it is, in the case of pri- 
vate industry, confronted with numerous practical 
objections. For some industrial establishments 
these objections may be fatal to the success of 
the plan. 

In the first place, experience has demonstrated 
that a contributory system, in order to be suc- 
cessful, usually must be compulsory. The natu- 
ral inclination of members to let payments lapse 
is so great that their good will and self-interest 
cannot be depended upon to keep the plan finan- 
cially solvent. Payments must be regularly ^t 
up, for it is only by the compounding of pay- 
ments in early years that the pension obligations 
of later years can be met. 
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Again, where labor tumov^ is high, the admin- 
istrative burden of maintaining a compulsory 
system is a serious consideration for employers. 
Again, with certain classes or racial types of 
workers the task of inaugurating a compulsory 
system is so great as to discourage the employer.' 
The introduction of a compulsory system ordi- 
narily will be difficult where women constitute an 
important proportion of the working force, since 
comparatively few of these expect to continue in 
the service until they have reached old age. Still 
again, there may be legal obstacles in the way. 
Thus, the laws of some states do not permit of 
enforced deductions from the employee’s wages, 
in order to meet contributions to the fund. 

* Under tiie contributory system there is likdy 
to be a demand for joint management of the 
scheme by employer and employee. 


“A contributory pension 85^tem maintained by 
joint cooperatioi} of an industrial organization 
and its employees assumes at once a contractual 
relation. In such a case conunon justice requires 
tiiat con^buting employees shall have a hand in 
the management, and that all contributions to 
persons leaving the service be returned with fair 
mtei^ added. Coiporations have been slow to 
accept these conditions, not only on acqpunt of 
the uncertain financial load involved in me con- 
tributcny pensions, but also on account of the 
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hesitation of most organizations to limit their own 
independence of action.” ^ 

Many employers regard this as objectionabla 
Others, however, feel that the cooperation of 
employees is a decided advantage, and even 
essential. An official of a large company which 
has a contributory system in successful operation 
stated that the satisfactory results were largely 
due to the fact that the employees directly par- 
ticipated in the administration of the scheme. 

The contributory system, as already shown, 
places definite contractual obligations upon the 
employer. This is not an objection, if the bene- 
fits are fair. However, under a contributory 
system, especially if the employer bears a large , 
part of the cost, there is danger that the worters 
will insist on more liberal benefits as time goes on. 

Conclusions as to Contributory Pension Systems 

From this brief analysis of contributory pension 
systwns it may fairly be asserted: * 

1. That under a contributory system the 
worker's contribution clearly cannot be regarded 
as deferred pay in the sense of depressing the 
current rate of wages and, furthermore, that the 
employer’s contrifaition may not have the same 

^Camene Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
Seventh Auual Report of the President, p. 59. 
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tendency to depress the rate of wages as it does 
in the case of a “discretionary” system. Indeed, 
the contributory system may tend to force an 
increase in money wages sufficient to offset the 
worker’s contribution. 

2. That a contributory system, if on a sound 
actuarial basis, with provision for the return of 
contributions in the event of death, resi^ation, 
or dismissal, is largely free from the objections 
lying against the tontine principle. 

3. That a contributory pension system is com- 
ing to be regarded as virtually a joint savings 
sch^e, under which the employee benefits 
throu^ systematic provision for old age, while 
the employer benefits through greater oppor- 
tunity to retire superannuated workers, and in 
othw ways to improve the efficiency of his work- 

•ing forc& 

c 

4. That tile system provides a direct incentive 
to thrift, and that the mere fact that the worker 
shares in the expense tends to incre^ his inter- 
est in the plan, while at the same time reducing 
the element of paternalism. 

6. That the'contributoty system nevertheless 
has numerous practical disadvantages. To in- 
sure its own solvency it ordinarily must be com- 
pulsory. As such, it is likely to be unfavorably 
reg^rdi^ by the worker, although not necessarily 
so. 

6. That where the rate of labor tupover is 
heavy, bu<^ a s^tem involves a greatly increased 
administrative buiden, while the frequent return 
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of contributions to withdrawing members may 
impair the financial stability of the plan. 

7. That it places the employer under definite 
financial obligations of a contractual sort, which 
necessitate a careful administrative supervision 
and heavy and continuing actuarial expense. 

8. That it practically requires participation of 
the workers in its administration: this is regarded 
by some employers as undesirable and as likely 
to lead to undue pressure for increased benefits. 

9. That, notwithstanding these disadvantages, 
the contributory system, because of its recogni- 
tion of contractual rights, the fact tiiat in a l^ge 
measure it meets the issue of deferred pay, and 
tiiat it tends to place part of the responsibility 
for providing against superannuation upon the 
individu^, is distinctly superior to an ordinary ^ 
“discretionary” system wherever it can be made * 
practically operative. With certain classes of 
workers and under some conditions, however, the 
practical difficulties inherent in the contributory 

E lan in the case of industrial establishments may 
e insuperable. 



CHAPTER V 

CUMULATIVB “SINGLE PREMIUM” ANNUITIES AS A 
SUBSTITUTE FOB PENSIONS 

In contrast with the various types of pension 
systems discussed in preceding pages, attention 
may now be called to a system of cumulative 
“single premium” annuities of small amount, issu- 
able year by year as a form of service bonus. 
Such a scheme is a comparatively new develop- 
ment in the field of retirement systems. So far 
as known, it has as yet been put into actual 
operation among wage earners in only a sin^ 
instance,^ and the insurance companies interested 
are still working on the details of their contracts.* 
The plan, however, meets so many objections 
raised against pension systems that it seems 
wortiiy of most careful consideration by em- 
ployers who are interested in the problem of re- 
tiring superannuated or incapacitated employees^ 

^William Edwin Budge, Ine., New York City, Juts recently 
iartalled euch a nrstem. 

'The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and the 
Equiti^le life Assurance Society of ^e U. S. appear to have 
given chief attention to such an annuity aystem. 
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Features of the Annuity Plan 
In brief, the plan for such a single premium 
service-annuity is as follows: 

Every worker who has completed a limited 
period of service with an establishment (say tliree 
to five years, roughly covering the period of 
initial heavy labor turnover) would, for each addi- 
tional year, receive a paid-up annuity policy 
assuring him an income of, say, $10 per year, 
begmning at age sixty-five.^ 

As the length of service extended, the accumu- 
lation of such policies would gradually build up 
an income which at the retirement age would take 
the place of a pension. Thus, a worker who re- 
ceived a $10 policy each year for thirty y^^ * 
would be assured an income of $300 per year on 
retirement; those remaining for a shorter period 
would have a pro rata amount. 

There would be no conditions attached to the 
iasuance of a policy other than jhe completion 
of an additional year of SMwice.* The policy 

’The amount of the annuity and the age limit could, of 
ooune, be varied as desired. Furthermore, provision could be 
made for commencing annuities in advance of the stipulated 
ue, or portponing teem beyond it, ^th a correspc^ng 
(manra in the installments of the annuity. However^ if tee 
age umit is lowered, ^e installments of the annmty will 
decline in iQuch more rapid ratio, so that it is impracticable 
to anticipate tee retirement age more than a very few years. 
(See p. 216 .) . , , ... 

*If oesiTed, annuities could, of course, be issued to cover less 
than a full year’s service. 
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when once turned over to the worker would be 
absolutely his property and could not be for- 
feited. 

The annuity policies would be written by a 
strong insurance company, so that ultimate pay- 
ment would not depend on the financial condi- 
tion of the employer. 

While, for his protection, the employer could 
reserve the right to discontinue the arrangement 
at the close of any year, this would not affect any 
policies already issued. Such a plan, however, 
should never be inaugurated unless the employer 
has satisfied himself, so far as possible, of ^is 
ability and willingness to continue it for an in- 

» definite period. 

« 

Such an annuity scheme, while accomplishing 
many things that pensions are designed to accom- 
plish, is sharply differentiated from the ordinary 
pension system. In the first place, the payment 
is on a contractual basis from year to year. The 
fundamental basis of such a cumulative annuity 
is that continuity of service is worth special 
recognition and that the employer, therefore, is 
justified in paying for such service as a businees 
proposition. 

The primary object of such an annuity system 
would be to maintain efficiency by providing an 
equitable method of dismis^g superannuated 
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and incapacitated employees. Provision against 
superannuation, although a vital feature of the' 
plan, is collateral to this object and to the prin- 
ciple of rewarding special length of service. 

A chief justification of such a system, from the 
employer’s standpoint, is that workers who con- 
tinue beyond a given limited term save him the 
expense of labor turnover and also, perhaps, be- 
come increasingly efficient. At the same time 
such a system automatically meets the problem 
of superannuation, approximately pro rata with 
the length of service rendered by the worker. la 
the case of workers who had spent practically 
their entire lifetime in the employ of a single 
establidiment, the total annuity at retirement , 
would be the equivalent of a liberal pension. * 
General Arguments in Favor oj the Annuity Plan 

Among the advantages urged in favor of such 
an annuity system are the following: 

1. It is a business proposition.^ The employer 
pays for what he gets: The worker receives com- 
pensation for the service actually rend^ed. 

2. It eliminates the objectionable “discretion- 
ary” feature of many pension systems, since the 
annuity policy once handed the worker is his be- 
yond recall. It, ^erefore, cannot be used for 
disciplinajy purposes. 

3. It does not interfere with mobility of labor. 
The worker is as free to seek anoth^ position as 
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though the extra compensation were paid in cash. 
If he were separated from the service before the 
end of any given year, he would receive no policy 
for that year,^ but this would not affect policies 
issued for service already rendered. However, 
precisely because this service annuity is thus paid 
without reservations, it should bring a response 
from the worker far greater than would ordinarily 
be secured under a pension system where the pen- 
sion promise is involved in many uncertainties 
and, moreover, may easily be distorted into a 
threat. 

4. While sharply differentiated from a pen- 
sion, the annuity may provide as effectively as a 
pension for the old age of the worker. 

5. The system is practically relieved of any 
element of charity. Payment would not depend 

' uppn the necessities of the worker, but would be 
made year by year to all who had rendered an 
additional year’s service. 

6. It is equitable as between individuals. 
Those workers who remain with the company 
throughout their productive lifetime would re- 
ceive the largest return. Those who elected, or 
who were forced, to leave the service, would secure 
recognition in proportion to the number of years 
of “annuity service” actually rendered. 

7. It facilitates removal of ineflBcient workers 
approaAing superannuation more effectively 
than does a pension system. As previously 

’Tliat is, on the plan here under discussion. It would, as 
already noted, be possible to draw the plan so that credit 
would be given for a part of a year’s service. 
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pointed out, under the ordinary pension system a 
humane executive often is tempted to continue 
workers still some distance from the retirement 
age, even though they have become in^cienl, 
since otherwise they might completely forfeit 
their pension benefit. If, however, such a worker 
has received a service annuity policy for each 
year of service rendered, his superior obviously 
need have less compunction about dismissing him 
when he is no longer able to do his work 
eflSciently. 

8. The system protects the worker against 
forfeiture of pension benefits in the event of dis- 
missal. The policies already earned are actually 
in the worker’s possession. Under ordinary pMi- 
sion systems, as previously explained, an unfair 
executive may dismiss workers nearing the retire- 
ment age in order to reduce the burden on the • 
pension fund. Not only is this practice unjust, 
but it is almost certain to nullify much of the 
good that a pension system might otherwise m- 
complidi. The annuity system, therefore, while 
facilitating the dismissal of workers no longer 
efficient, puts less temptation before the manage- 
ment to dismiss them on financial grounds than 
does an ordinary pension system. It might, how- 
ever, be found desirable to discontinue the pur^ 
chase of such policies after some stated age 
because of their increasing cost.^ 

9. Since the annuity policy would be written 
by a strong insurtince company, the worker is 
completely relieved of any anxiety as to the re- 
sponsibility of the employa* or his continuance 

*F(»r a further discussion of this point, see pp. 123 and 124. 
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in business. The establishment might fail, merge 
with another concern, or liquidate, but none of 
these events would affect the value of the annuity 
policies already issued. 

10. The system squarely and effectively meets 
the issue of deferred pay. While it is desirable 
that such annuity should be regarded as a form 
of service bonus, it is possible that on a non-con- 
tributory basis, such a system, because of its com- 
parative certainty, would tend even more than 
a pension system to assume the nature of de- 
ferred pay. The annuity system, however, has 
the great merit that, to the extent that pay is so 
deferred, its eventual return to the worker is 
guaranty year by year.* 

11. Tangible evidence of the benefit is brou^t 
annually to the attention of the worker, Hius tend- 
ing to increase his interest and confidence in the 
plan. In this respect the aimuity system has a 
great advantage over most pension s 3 rstems. 

12. Such an annuity system tends directly to 
encourage thrift. This is particularly true if it 
is on a contributory basis. 

13. The system can be made contributory 
without compulsion. Defections from the plan 

*To aasure return to estates of members dying before retire- 
ment, the system ^ould provide a death benefit, either in the 
policy or by some collateral arrangement. 

U should be noted that if such an annuity system were on 
a contributory basis, the workers contributing would almost 
certainly demand a death benefit provision. In the opinion 
ct some, as noted on page 204, this could best be handled by 
a separate arrangement like group insurance. It is 
opinion ctf some authorities, however^ that such an annui^ 
on a contributory basis would require a death benefit 
provision in the annuity contract itself. 
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by any one individual do not affect the value of 
the annuities of others. It, therefore, has a 
marked advantage in this respect over the ordi- 
nary contributory pension plan, which mi^t be 
wrecked by any considerable number of with- 
drawals and which, for this reason, usually has 
to be on a compulsory basis. Moreover, it could 
easily be arranged that workers who so desired 
could purchase additional annuity policies on 
their own account, in any year or years that they 
were financially able to do this. 

14. From the employer’s standpoint the an- 
nuity system has the great advantage that the 
cost can be figured much more accurately than 
the cost of a pension system, and that no further 
contractual liabilities are incurred. Each year’s 
arrangement is a closed and completed transac- 
tion. While a discontinuance of the plan is to 
be avoided, if possible, nevertheless if it is un- • 
avoidable the employer winding up the plan'has 
no long distance liab^ties confronting him. 

15. In time of emergency the annuities could 
be omitted for a year or two without wrecking 
the system. Moreover, it mi^t be possible to 
mahe them up in some exceptionally good year 
or years. 

16. There is practically no actuarial expense 
other than &at included in the cost of the w- 
nuity policies. Moreover, the administrative 
burden is very materially r^uced, ^ce the great 
bulk of the worl^would be conducted by the in- 
surance company underwriting the plan. 

It is apparmt, therefore, that as compared witli 
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the ordinary pension system such a system of 
cumulative service annuities has a strong ap- 
peal. Against the advantages thus claimed for 
the system, however, are some disadvantages. 

Arguments against the Annuity Plan Analyzed 

One objection certain to be raised by some em- 
ployers is that it is not good business to purchase 
annuities for men who will leave their employ 
before readiing superannuation. This is a prac- 
tical consideration. Out of a group of, say, one 
hundred members of even the “stabilized” por- 
tion of the working force, a considerable numbw 
will, for one reason and another, leave long be- 
fore they become superannuated. The employer 
justly raises the question whether there is any 
real advantage to him in purchasing annuities for 
such men. At first sight the payments represent 
a needless outgo. If, however, the cost of the 
deferred annuity is considered as extra compensa- 
tion earned by continued service, this objection 
loses its force, since the employer is not injured 
any more than he would be had he paid the cost 
of this annuity in the fonn of a cash bonus. If, 
on the other hand, the deferred annuity actually 
ocanes out bl the worker’s wage, the employe, .as 
a matter of equity, should be as ready to pay 
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this portion of the wage as any other. The 
worker, it is true, might be disposed to object to 
such an annuity if he felt that it did depress his 
current cash wage. If, however, the plan were 
properly presented to him, he might willin^y ac- 
cept such postponement of a part of his wage, in' 
view of the definite assurance that he would even- 
tually get it back, and of the feeling that he was 
making provision fen* his superannuation without 
any element of charity. It would seem that the 
wisdom of introducing such a plan on a non-con- 
tributory basis is largely dependent upon the ac- 
ceptance of this principle by the worker. In other 
words, the annuity should be recognized by 
both employer and employee as a special wage, • 
and placed on a contractual basis from year to 
year. 

Another objection likely to be raised against 
the annuity plan here discussed is that the cost 
of each successive annuity poli^ for any indi- 
vidual worker steadily increases with his age, and 
that, in the case of work^s nearing the retire- 
ment age, the cost becomes very high. Thus, 
whereas one type of paid-up annuity policy pro- 
viding for an anjjjrity of $10 commencing at age 
sirty-five* would cost only $10.51 for a workw at 
age twenty, the cost of sudi a policy at age sixty 
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would be approximately $69.^ On the surface 
therefore, the annuity plan contemplates an in- 
creased annual payment for those workers whom 
it is relatively least desirable to retain, namely, 
those approaching old age. 

Against this objection it may be urged that the 
high cost of annuities at these later ages is appar- 

* The coet depends, of course, on many things, especially the 
nature of the oenefits included. The following schedule pre- 
pared by a large life insurance company illustrates the way 
in which the cost of successive policies increases with the age 
of the worker. The costs here given are for a retirement 
benefit only and do not include a death benefit, or a disability 
benefit. 


Tabud 1. Schedvle of Considerations (for males) at varims 
ages necessary to provide a paid-^p annuity of UO per 
annum to commence at age 66. 
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15 
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32 
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49 

$37.94 

16 
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33 
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3935 

17 

9.26 

34 

19.14 

51 
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18 

9.66 

35 

19.99 

52 

44j07 

10 


36 

20.89 

53 

46.41 
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37 

21.83 

54 

48.01 
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38 

22.81 

55 

6160 

23 

11.44 

39 

23.85 

56 

6461 

33 
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40 

24.94 

57 

5764 

24 

12.46 

41 

26.09 

58 

61.06 

35 


42 

27.30 

59 

64.74 

30 

13j56 

43 

28A8 

60 

68.78 

27 

14.15 

44 

29.92 

61 

7330 

28 

14.77 

45 

3135 

62 

. 7866 

30 

16.42 

46 

3235 

63 

63.42 

« 

16.10 

47 1 

34.45 

64 

8067 


1600 

48 

36.14 

66 

0668 
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ent rather than real, since the company will have 
had the use of the money, and presumably at a 
higher rate of profit than the rate of accumulation 
at which annuities are figured. For example, the 
sum of $16.10, which represents the cost of such 
a policy for a male worker under one plan at age 
thirty, would amount to, roughly, $52.50 in thirty 
years if compounded at four per cent. The cost 
of such an annuity policy at age sixty, would, as 
just shown, be about $69. Assuming, however, 
that the company had been able to earn an aver- 
age profit of ten per cent on $16.10 over a thirty- 
year period, the accumulated amount would be 
about $280, or several times the cost of a $10 
annuity for a worker at age sixty. Even if the , 
company earned only six per cent on such a stim, 
the accumulated value over a thirty-year period 
would be approximately $92.50. Viewed from 
tiiis standpoint, annuities purchased for workers 
at advanced ages actually cost the company less 
than those purchased at much lower rates when 
these workers were young. 

As a practical matter, however, this argument 
probably should be disregarded as an employer 
is likely to be mope impressed by the immediate 
high cost of annuities for such older workers than 
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by tbe fact that he haa had the use of the mon^y 
over a long period of years.* 

A feature of such a cumulative annuity systm 
is that the total income, on retirement, of workers 
who do not enter the company’s service until well 
along in life may be comparatively small, and less 
than the allowances paid under some pension sys- 
terns. Against this, however, is the fact that the 
annuity plan confers benefits on a mudi larger 
number of workers, and that the total amount 
of the annunity runs approximately pro rata with 
the years of service rendered. Because the sys- 
tem reaches a larger number of workers, the cost 
may, and presumably will, be greater than the cost 
of an ordinary “discretionary” pension system, 
where the benefit will be paid merely to the few 
who continue until the retirement age. 

In some cases as, for instance, especially valu- 
able workCTs who have served only a few years, 

^ The purchase of such annuities might be discontinued when 
the woFKer had reached a given age, sav fifty-five years. Such 
a provisioD could bcr justified both on the ground of the imme- 
diate cost of such annuities beyond that age, and also on 
the ground that there is no particular value in continuity of 
service beyond such an age which would warrant additional 
cmpensation. 

Wnile, however, the cost of individual annuities purchased 
hrior to age fifty-five would be less than if purchased at a 
mte age, this method might require the withdrawal of a 
larger amount of funds from the company’s treasuxy each 
year, since, in order to provide the worker ^th m income of 
a substantial amount on retirement, the individual pcdicks 
dioidd be for a larger amount than where the purchases ivera 
continued up to the retirement age, 
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it is possible that an employer will feel disposed 
to pay a somewhat larger annuity on retirement 
tiian the terms of the plan strictly demand. To 
the extent that this is done, the payment loses 
part of its contractual character and assumes the 
nature of a gratuity. This practice would, o| 
course, increase the cost of the system. How- 
ever, there is no reason why such an annuity plan 
should cost more than a pension plan whidi pro- 
vides corresponding benehta Indeed, as shown 
later, it may cost less.^ 

An advantage of the annuity system, already 
noted, is that it is possible to operate it on a 
contributory basis without making the contribu- 
tory feature compulsory. Since each year’s pur- 
chase is a completed transaction in itself, 4efec-* 
tions from the plan, while reducing the aggre- 
gate benefit of the individual withdrawing, would 
not prejudice the benefits of those who continue. 
It has be«i urged, however, that the contributory 
principle would be greatly haiupered, if, indeed, 
not defeated, because of the rapidity with which 
the cost of individual annuities increases as the 
age of the worker advances. For instance, a 
woricer at age thirty might find no difGiculty in 
meeting one-hal£ the expense of an aniiuity cost- 
ing at t&at age, say, $16, but mi^t be quite un- 

'See p. 191. 
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able to meet one-half the cost of a similar annuity 
at age sixty when the rate would be, say, $69. 

There seems to be little doubt that for woricers 
approaching the retirement age this steady and 
rapid increase in cost often would be too heavy 
a burden and would place a strong temptation 
before them to withdraw from the scheme. 

One method of meeting this difficulty is to pro- 
vide that the worker shall not be required to con- 
tribute at any time more than some fixed sum, 
or, say, one-half the cost of the first annuity pur- 
chased in the series; that is, all of the increase 
in cost from the time the worker came into the 
plan would be borne by the employer, in addition 
to an amount representing one-half of the cost 
*of tl\B first annuity.^ Such a provision could 
easily be justified on the ground that, as the 
worker’s period of service lengthens, he saves the 
employer an increasing amount because of reduced 
labor turnover, and that it is only equitable that 
the employer ^quld recognize this by bearing a 
larger share of the cost of the annuity policy.^ 

^This would mean that if the first annuity, ray at age forty, 
coat 125, the employer would pay $12^, wh3e for a similar 
annuity costing 169 at age sixty, he would pay $56iX), ^e 
employee’s share remaining unchanged throughout the period 
at tl2i0. 

^ Or, if as suggested above, the purchase of annuities were 
discontinued at age fifty-five, this would reduce the immei&te 
cost to the worker, since prior to that age the cost of annuities 
is Im. Under su^ an arrangement the drain on the worker 
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The further objection sometimes has been raised 
against such an annuity system that its cost would 
tend to increase, because workers would be in- 
duced to remain in the service longer than would 
otherwise be the case. This in reality is no ob- 
jection at all, because continuity of service, so 
long as the worker is efficient, is precisely what 
the employer desires. If the plan results in in- 
creasing the length of service, he can afford to 
pay, at least up to some age limit. 

It should be emphasized that the objection 
sometimes raised against a withdrawal equity in 
the case of a pension system, on the ground that 
workers will quit the service in order to secure 
the benefit and spend it for some needless luxury,* 
can readily be avoided in an annuity system by 
the insertion of a provision in the policies to the 
effect that they cannot be surrendered for cash. 
Such a provision seems highly desirable from the 
standpoint of the worker’s real interest. Indeed, 
such a deferred annuity policy ordinarily would 
not cany a cash surrender provision. 

Still another objection has been made against 
the annuity system that many workers, owing to 
change of emplojpent, would receive only a very 
few annuity policies, and would be careless in 

vt^oidd come in the prime of life, which ordinarily is the best 
time for him to make provision against old age. 
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keeping track of these, so that the “lost policsr” 
problem would be a source of considerable diffi- 
culty. There can be no doubt that this objection 
has some force. This should, however, be re- 
duced in proportion as such a system was in 
general operation: that is to say, while a worker 
who received only two or three policies might not 
be careful to preserve them if he never expected 
to receive any more, he would have a distinct 
incentive to take care of them if he expected to 
receive others like them from the next establish- 
ment in which he was employed. 

Summary and Conclusions 

< All these, however, are matters of detail which 
do not have a vital bearing upon the merits of 
the plan. In view of the fact that such a system 
provides with certainty for payments; that it 
affords something like equal justice to all workers 
pro rata with service rendered; that its cost per 
individual worker also tends to run somewhere 
nearly pro rata with length of service; that it 
squarely meets the issue of deferred pay; that 
it has no strings, reservations, or implied threats; 
furthmnore, that it can be made contributory 
on a voluntary basis, it would appear that such 
a method of meeting the retirement problem has 
many attractive features. At least it would seem 
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that the system should be most carefully studied 
by all employers who are disposed to introduce 
some systematic method of dealing with the prob- 
lem of retirement. 

Such an annuity system would have an increas-' 
ing appeal in proportion as its adoption became 
general among industrial establishments. Upder 
a general adoption of the system benefits would 
not be terminated by change of employment. In- 
stead, each year of service wherever rendered (ex- 
cept for the trial or waiting period) would be re- 
warded with an annuity policy. Therefore, with 
such a system in general operation, the great body 
of industrial wage-earners would be noaking some 
systematic provision against old age, whereas the 
ordinary pension system provides, broadly speak- 
ing, for only a handful. Consequently, such a 03^ 
tern, if in general use, should go a long way toward 
solving the problem of old age dependency among 
industrial workers. Furthermore, each employer 
would feel under no obligation to do more than 
his pro rata share. 

Perhaps the most important question is the ef- 
fect of sudi a cumulative annuity system upon 
the morale of ike worker himself. If the annuity 
policies i^ould be regarded by the recipients as 
mere gratuities, there is grave reason to fear that 
the system mi^t accompli^ more harm than 



good. In tiie long run, no class can accept a gra- 
tuity from another class without accentuating 
class distinctions. Unless, therefore, this annuity 
plan can be shown to be less objectionable on 
this score than the ordinary pension system, its 
adoption would be a matter of very doubtful 
wisdom. 

If, however, the worker is made to feel that the 
annuity policies received each year have been 
earned by him by his continued service, and are 
not a gift, there would seem to be no reason why 
the system should undermine his self-respect It 
seems entirely practicable to place the system on 
such a plane. Even on the non-contributory plan 
such an annuity policy should not constitute a 
gratuity, for it is on a contractual basis. If it 
actually represents compensation, in addition to 
the “going” rate of wages, to cover a special qual- 
ity of service — continuity— it is essentially a 
special wage. If, on the other hand, because of 
the deferred-pay principle, it operates to depress 
the current wage, it clearly is not a gratuity. 

Any difficulty on this score would largely be 
removed if the worker could be induced to con- 
tribute, if not half, at least a portion, of the cost 
of each year’s annuity, (h* to punhase additional 
annuities fnmi his own funds. The ’employer 
could justify the requirement of a contnbution on 
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the ground that it is a primary duty of the em- 
ployee to provide for his own old age. On the 
other hand, the employer could justify his own 
contribution to such a plan as a matter of busi- 
ness, on the ground that workers who thus con- 
tinued in his employ saved him expense, because 
of the consequent reduction in labor turnover, and 
that the system enables him to meet the problem 
of superannuation, while, by giving the worker 
assurance of support in old a^e, it may teild to in- 
crease his contentment and efficiency. 

Final judgment as to the wisdom of inaugurat- 
ing such an annuity system will depend, to a large 
extent, on the broad question whether it is not 
better to throw responsibility for support in old , 
age entirely upon the worker, even though, hs a 
matter of fact, he frequently will have to resort 
to public charity. Some employers, moreover, are 
of the opinion that it is desirable to limit the con- 
tractual relationship between employer and em- 
ployee, so far as possible, to the single question of 
wages, and that the inclusion of collateral issues 
increases the likelihood of friction. 

JVom the standpoint of Labor, as clearly shown, 
it has frequently been urged that what the worker 
wants is a maximum wage rather than collateral 
benefits, such as* insurance or pendons. If all 
workers actually were provident, it would be dif- 
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ficult to challenge this attitude. The practical 
difficulty, already empha^zed, is that, regardless 
of the wages paid, a considerable number of work- 
ers will arrive at old age in a condition of de- 
pendency, so that the employer is still confronted 
with the superannuation problem. In many cases, 
therefore, it becomes a question of deciding be- 
tween some formal retirement system or an in- 
formal policy. The advantages and disadvantages 
of an informal policy are discussed in the follow- 
ing chapter. 




AN INFORMAL PENSION POLICY VERSUS A FORMAL 
SYSTEM 

Many employers who keenly feel the problem 
of providing for the superannuation of their work- 
ers and who desire to do something to meet it 
have preferred to take any action in a wholly in- 
formal way, varying the amount of the payment 
in individual instances according to circumstances. 
In many cases this practice has come about 
naturally, without much consideration of the mer- 
its of a formal system. In other cases, howevw, 
decision to rely on an informal policy has been 
reached only after careful study of the pension 
problem and of the merits of a formal system of 
some sort. • 

Thus, one employer who has devoted a large 
amount of study to the question, and who has 
served on a State Pension Commission, said: 

“We have no rigid or definite pension systen. 
We do, however, l\p,ve a more or less informal pen- 
sion policy, under which aged workos are taken 
care of according to their need. 

131 
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“I am positively of the opinion that a pension 
cannot be claimed by an industrial worker as a 
right. At the same time it is good business for 
an organization like ours to take care of its super- 
annuated workers, not on the ground of kindness 
or charity, but on the practical ground that it in- 
creases the good will of the working force, I be- 
lieve, moreover, that good will is increased to a 
greater degree by an informal method of pension 
than by a ri^d system where pensions are paid 
more or less without regard to the merits of the 
persons receiving them. I think it is a mistake 
to make any stir over the fact that pensions are 
paid. The recipients themselves are the best of 
advertisers, and the fact that the company takes 
care of its superannuated workers will become 
known to the entire force in a very effective way. 

“In my judgment, pensions should be bas^ on 
the merits or needs of the individual pensioner, 
and not as a reward for long service. Where a 
pension is paid because of length of service it be- 
comes in effect a deferred wage and is bound to be 
so considered. The inevitable tendency will be 
that the pension will be taken account of by the 
wage-earner in, making his wage bargains. This 
I r^ard as undesirable. 

“The pensions paid by our establishment have 
bera paid only after a very careful canvass of the 
situation in particular cases. The aim has been 
merdy to give a sufficient amount to enable the 
recipi^t, with any oth^ income which he or she 
may have, to live on the basis of a Ireasonable 
minimum of comfort. If, foe instance, it is known 
that ffiie worker has accumulated some funds, or 
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has some other means of income, the penidon is 
made very small. In other cases it is more liber^. 
In some cases pensions have been increased m 
recent years to allow for the increase in cost of liv- 
ing. On the other hand, in two cases pensions 
have been reduced.” 

Several other employers, after carefully study- 
ing the pension problem, have thus far decided 
against introducing a formal system. Some of 
these doubtless have an informal pension policy. 

Among advantages claimed for an informal 
policy as against a formal system are: 

1. Complete freedom from contractual obliga- 
tion. 

2. Avoidance of the issue of deferred pay. 
Since pensions would in no individual case be 
assured, the worker would not be disposed to ac- 
cept a reduced rate of compensation. 

3. Greater discretion as to the amount and 

conditions of the benefit, and thus better control 
of the cost. • 

4. Freedom from demands for increased 
benefits. 

5. Greater freedom in hiring workers of ad- 
vanced years; under a formal system there would 
be a tendency not to take on such workers. 

6. Greater gcnd will value. Benefits dk- 
tributed under an informal policy are, it is urged, 
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likely to be more appreciated than where they 
are counted upon long years ahead under some 
formal plan, and where, when received, they may 
be looked upon as disappointing. 

7. In years of stress the benefits can be modi- 
fied without causing as much dissatisfaction as 
would result from a change in a formal plan. 

Among disadvantages urged against an infor- 
mal policy are: 

1. That in a large establishment it is difficult 
to get into sufficiently close touch with the 
workers to ascertain their needs accurately. 

2. That the administrative burden of consid- 
,ering the merits of individual cases is unduly 

heavy. 

3. That pa}anents become a pure charity and 
thus tend to humiliate the worker, and to accen- 
tuate class distinctions between employer and 
employee. 

4. That the informal policy has a very narrow 
appeal and consequently brings little response 
from the members of the active force. 

5. That an informal policy in effect discrim- 
inates in favor of the shiftless and improvidrat 
workers, as against the thrifty. 

6. That the b^efits are likely to 1^ inade- 
quate. 
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7. That the distribution of benefits is likely 
to be influenced by favoritism of executives whose 
opinions must largely be depended upon, and that 
discrimination and dissatisfaction may tiius be 
created. 

8. That a large concern may lose in prestige, 
on the ground that it is not keeping abreast of the 
times if it does not have a definite retirement 
system. 

The force of these various arguments will de- 
pend to a considerable extent on conditions in 
the individual establi^ment. Thus, in an or- 
ganization with a large number of plants and with 
tens of thousands of workers, where even execu- • 
tives of the second or third rank may not come 
in direct contact with the employees, it would be 
necessary under an informal policy to throw much 
responsibility on subordinates. In these cases 
there is a very strong likelihood that a lack of 
uniformity will result. In a smaller organization, 
or one where the plant managers are in close con- 
tact with the workers, on the one hand, and with 
the Board of Directors, on the other, the difficul- 
ties on this score are less. 

From the standpoint of direct financial outlay, 
an informal policy has an advantage over a for- 
mal system, since to a considerable extent the 
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cost can be controlled by the management. If, 
however, this results in retaining inefficient 
workers on the payroll, the saving in direct cost 
may be more than offset by a loss in efficiency. 
Moreover, even under an informal policy, the 
benefits must be fairly substantial and the cost 
of the scheme must bear some' reasonable relation 
to the number of workers needing assistance at 
retirement 

The advantage of an informal policy in permit- 
ting the hiring of old men is apparent There can 
be little question that it is far better to provide 
jobs than to provide pensions. While in many 
industries there is an indisposition to hire men 
. over fifty-five years of age, others find that they 
can 'advantageously use men much old^ than 
this. If, however, such an establishment adopts 
a formal pension system, it will be much less 
likely to hire old men, and this even though it 
definitely announces that such workers will not 
be allowed to gd on the pension roll. The man- 
agement will be fearful that some of these older 
worka:s will, as a matter of fact, eventually have 
to be pensioned, while the great body of workera 
will takeJ£Ee ground that pension benefits ^ould 
go to who spend the greater part of their 
lives in’ service of the company. Tha« wiU, 
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iierefore, be pressure to discourage the hiring of 
nra of advanced age. 

Of the objections to an informal policy, one 
irged with special emphasis is that there is likely 
10 be serious discrimination in the distribution of 
)enefits, either through deliberate favoritism on 
he part of subordinate executives, or through in- 
hility to determine with any reasonable accuracy 
he conditions affecting particular individuals, 
ifet in this respect a formal system of the “dis- 
sretionary” type seems to offer little advantage 
)ver an informal policy. As previously pointed 
mt, one type of executive may keep on the pay- 
'oll, until he reaches the retirement age, a worker 
vho really should be dismissed, while another 
nay dismiss a worker amply able to perform his ' 
ask, either to reduce the pension expenditure or 
or other reasons.^ 

The objection that pensions under an informal 
)olicy become a mere charity is regarded by some 
us vital. Others, however, regard them not as a 
harity but as a means of building up good will 
Jnder a pension system of the “discretionary” 
lype the benefits are made to appear as a gratuity 
>r charity and, moreover, as a charity of an osten- 

‘In the public service the danger of favoritism is far greater, 
indeed, an informal po|^ is not a practical method of deal- 
ng with the superannuaxion problem in government service. 
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tatious sort. Yet, as a matter of fact, as clearly 
shown in Chapter II, they may actually be paid 
for by the worker. In tlie case of an informal 
policy there is no reason why the payment should 
thus assume the nature of deferral pay to die 
extent of depressing the current wages, since very 
few workers will ever receive a benefit and since 
no worker can count with assurance on receiving 
one. 

Where an informal policy is used, the employer 
should be extremely careful not to hold the pros- 
pect of a pension before his employees in any 
definite way, since, to die extent that he does this, 
there is danger that it will come to be relied upon 
and thus assume tjie nature of deferred pay. In- 
‘ stead, his attitude should be that provision against 
superannuation is the duty of the individual 
worker. Under an informal policy, it should be 
understood that the pension is in the nature of 
good will, and is in no way a contractual arrange- 
ment. , 

One practical disadvantage of an informal 
policy, although not inherent, is that the manage- 
ment will be disposed to estimate the probable 
cost by sonm rule of thumb, only to find in a short 
time that the outlay is running far beyond expec- 
tations. It is important, therefore, that the man- 
agement, in fixing the broad lines of sudi a policy, 
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recognize clearly that the outlay will to a greater 
or less extent reflect the actuarial features of a 
formal system, particularly in respect to a continu- 
ing increase in cost over a long period of years.* 
This difficulty need not be a serious one in the case 
of small establishments, provided estima^ are 
frequently revised. In very large establishments, 
however, this question may easily prove an 
embarrassing one under an informal policy. 

Some objections to an informal policy as com- 
pared with a formal plan were outlined by the In- 
dustrial Bureau of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York as follows: 

“The pension system gives the employee grow- 
ing old in his employment ah assurance of a • 
definite income after retirement, while the iilfor- 
mal method gives such an employee only the hope 
that the employer will have appreciated his 
services sufficiently to reward him to some extent. 
The difference to the faithful employee who is 
growing old is very great indeed. 

“Undoubtedly the average employee prefers to 
retire under the provisions of a regular pension 
system rather than through the munificence of 
the employer. Pension payments are considered 
to be only what is due the employee — a normal 
part of his return whicn he has earned by faithful 
and long service; iq^ormal pensions, even if oper- 
ated with the greatest tact and kindliness on the 

*See p. 157. 
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part of the employer, savor much of charity to 
the ranployee. Surely no employer who so appre- 
ciates the value of long and faithful service in an 
employee that he will make a substantial retire- 
ment ^t, would knowingly prefer to make it 
undw circumstances which are disagreeable to the 
recipient 

“Most pension systems state that the employer 
is under no legal obligations whatsoever, yet no 
reputable concern would consider stopping pension 
payments to employees. Under an informal 
method, the beneficiary is by no means certain of 
receiving continued assistance. The management 
with which the former employee has had intimate 
association may be superseded by persons who 
have no special interest in the aged beneficiary. 

“In the large industrial concerns where the man- 
• agement is centralized and the workers are numer- 
ous* and spread through many departments or 
plants, and where close contact between the man- 
agement and the men is impossible, the informal 
method is obviously inadequate. On the one 
hand, it fails to assure the employees that all of 
them will be cared for as they are entitled to 
expect; on the other hand, the work of adminis- 
tering it is too cumbersome. Furthermore, the 
large corporation finds that it can conduct its 
affairs efficiently and economically only throuj^ 
uniform methods, the cost of which can be esti- 
mated in advance with accuracy. In this respect, 
the pmnon plan is superior to the informal 
method.” 

While these objections are entitled to req)ectful 
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attention, some of them are open to criticism. It 
will be noted that this statement asserts that “a 
pension system gives the employee growing old 
in his employment an assurance of a definite in- 
come after retirement.” In view of what has been 
set forth in previous chapters this statement can- 
not be held to apply to the ordinary pension sys- 
tem of the “discretionary” type. Some of these, 
indeed, give little more assurance, in reality, than 
an informal method. 

Likewise the statement that “no reputable con- 
cern would consider stopping pension payments to 
employees” is open to question. Certainly the 
majority of pension plans specifically stipulate 
that payments may be so terminated. Moreover, • 
where a change in the rules is made, as has Ibeen 
done in some cases, by which the age and service 
requirements are lengthened, the inevitable effect 
is to deprive a number of employees of the pension 
which they would have obtained under the 
original plan, the prospect of which may have been 
an important inducement to continuance in the 
service. Such a change in the rules, while perhaps 
in accord with the letter of the plan, can hardly 
fail to seem unjust to the worker who thereby 
loses his pension. 

As to the contention in the statement just 
quoted that the work of administering an informal 
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policy in large concerns is too cumbersome, it must 
be remembered tliat no pension system operates 
automatically. Even under a formal system indi- 
vidual cases will have to be passed upon by the 
pension committee or pension board, while in any 
establishment there will be from time to time 
workers who, though not strictly entitled to a 
pension under the rules, will, nevertheless, for one 
reason or another, call for special consideration by 
the pension authorities. In other words, even 
under a formal plan, there will be a considerable 
number of special cases which will call for indi- 
vidual attention. 

For a concern of moderate size it may safely be 
' asserted that the administrative burden is much 
gmall«r under an informal policy than under a 
formal pension system. The head of a company 
with several thousand employees stated that under 
its informal pension policy the Board of Directors 
ware required to give only a negligible amount 
of time to conaderation of pension cases. He 
further contended that tiiere is no serious difS- 
culty, evai in a larger establiriiment, in getting 
into sufficiently close contact with Ihe worker to 
make an informal policy entirely practicable. 

Unless Ihe number of workas is so great as 
fattctically to compel the adoption of a formal 
igntom, the use of an informal policy can lai|^ 
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be determined by tiie purpose which the employer 
se^s to accomplish. Where the primary object is 
to relieve actual distress of faithful workers who 
have rendered unusually long service, an informaj 
policy has many attractions. It obviously will 
not be the equivalent of a formal retirement sys- 
tem recognizing contractual rights. If, however, 
the intention of the employer is to reward all 
workers who render an unusual length of service, 
regardless of their financial condition at the time 
of retirement, then it is reasonably certain that 
an informal system will be too inadequate and 
too cumbersome to meet the needs of a large estab- 
lishment. 



CHAPTER VII 

COST or PENSION SYSTEMS 

Ai/though the question of cost obviously is a 
vital and, indeed, often a controlling consideration 
in deciding on the adoption of a pension system, it 
is entirely safe to say that a great majority of 
such systems have been started without any accu* 
rate conception of the ultimate outlay involved. 
As an inevitable result, as already noted, a large 
number of pension schemes, both public and pri- 
vate, have come to grief. 

The determination of the cost of a pension sys* 
tern for any individual establishment is a highly 
expert actuarial task and, at best, involves many 
uncertainties. Expenditures under a pension plan 
project far into^.the future and ordinarily increase 
for a long period, so that the “peak of the load” 
is not reached until forty or fifty years, or per- 
haps even more, after the sytem is started.^ 
Entct calculations are, therefore, quite impossible. 
About tiie only thing that can be said with posi- 
tivraesB on this score is that all worthArhile pen- 

^In this connection see p. 167. 
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sion schema are expensive. Obviously, mudi 
depends upon the scope of the plan and the char- 
acter of the benefits provided. Many pension 
plans include benefits which in a strict sense are 
not pensions proper, but are in the nature of sav- 
ings or life insurance. All these features tend to 
increase the cost. 

No reliable estimate of the cost of a pension as- 
tern in any individual case can be made without 
most careful study of the particular facts as to the 
ages of the workers, sex distribution, rates of labor 
turnover, and various other details. Actuaries are 
agreed that there is no pension formula capable 
of general application. The cost of a pension sys- 
tem in one establishment mi^t be very radically , 
different from the cost of an identical plan in 
another establishment where employment condi- 
tions on the surface might seem very similar. 

Starting with a given scheme of benefits, how- 
ever, it is possible to present general estimates of 
the cost of a pension plan which will afford the 
employer some rough measure of the probable 
financial burden involved. 

The immediate cost of a pension system will 
depend on the method of financing. If no pro- 
vision is made to ^eet tiie liability in advance, 
the cost will be much greater than where a fund 
is padually built up on the compound interest 
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principle. For example, an annual contribution 
to a pension fund equivalent to two per cent of 
the pa 3 n‘oll should yield an income sufficient many 
years later to meet pension dbbursements that 
would then be equal to a much larger percentage 
of the payroll of a force of the same size and gen- 
eral character. 

Methods of Financing a Pension Scheme 

The method of financing a pension plan is there- 
fore of primary importance. Four principal 
methods may be indicated : 

1. The setting aside at the outset of a fund 
large enough to provide an income sufficient to 
meet the pension disbursements. 

2: The setting aside of a smaller fund, supple- 
menting this with annual appropriations. 

3. Annual appropriations, without a fund, to 
meet each year’s expenditures as th^r arise. 

4. The building up of a fund on an actuarial 
basis by setting aside such percentage of evay 
worker’s pay as actuarial estimates indicate will 
be necessary to provide the pension. This scheme 
may be supplemented by a lump-sum fund at the 
start. 

The first of these methods will seldopi be prac- 
ticable. In the case of an establishment of mod- 
erate size, the setting aside of an adequate sum 
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would seriously, if not hopelessly, embarrass the 
company in its business. Even in the case of ex- 
ceptionally large and strongly financed companies, 
moreover, it will be very difficult to make certain 
that any fund, so set aside, will prove adequate. 

The second method is much better, but still 
uncertain, as there is no assurance that the appro- 
priation of each successive year will not have to 
be greatly increased. 

The third method is highly objectionable, as 
practically certain to land a pension scheme on 
the rocks of business depression, or of unforeseen 
expenditure. 

Of all melhods the fourth is the one usually 
recommended by pension authorities where a 
formal system is introduced. It involves extewive 
actuarial estimates, and a heavy administrative 
burden, with periodical revisions of the original 
estimates. This, however, is the price which an 
establishment setting up a formal pension system 
must expect to pay. This actuarial burden is 
largely obviated in the case of a paid-up annuity 
qmtem. 

By this actuarial, or ‘‘reserve,” method the total 
fund to be built up is the sum of the amounts 
necessary in eadb individual case as indicated by 
calculations taking account of age, .expectancy of 
Hfe, and various other factors. Sudi a fund, 
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tha^fore, is in theory sound, provided the plan is 
not departed from. Actually, as shown later, there 
are so many factors that cannot be anticipated, 
that even such a scheme must be almost constantly 
“revalued” in order to assure its solvency. 

Under this method the interest accumulation 
goes a long way towards meeting the final pen- 
sion obligation. It could be argued that the use 
of the funds by the company would more than 
offset this difference. But as a practical matt^ 
the argument in the case of a pension system is 
in favor of the reserve method, even from the em- 
ployer’s standpoint. From the employee’s side the 
advantage is altogether in favor of the reserve 
method, with the pension funds k^t entirely 
separate from those of the company. Otherwise 
the prospect of a pension long looked forward to 
may suddenly be swept away by some acute busi- 
ness depression or other unforeseen contingency. 

In the case of a system of paid-up annuities, 
the worker hasc complete protection m respect to 
benefits already earned by previous service. Even 
with an annuity system, however, it may be de- 
siraUe to set aside or build up a fund which will 
yield an income sufficient to meet the yearly cost 
of annuities. 

T^ile the actuarial method of accumulating a 
fund is ertensiv^y used in public service pensicm 
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systems, it is too seldom employed in private 
pension plans. The result is a very rapid increase 
in the expenditure for pensions which often, and, 
indeed, usually necessitates increased appropria- 
tions, or forces a radical reorganization of the plan. 

Outside of the amount of the benefit and the 
years of service or the retirement age stipulated, 
the cost of a pension system by any given method 
of financing ordinarily will be infiuenced chiefly by 
the fact whether or not the plan includes with- 
drawal equities and death benefits. Obviously, 
a system which does not provide for a withdrawal 
equity to employees separated from the service 
prior to the retirement age, or which does not 
provide a death benefit, will cost less and, indeed, , 
very much less, than a system otherwise similar 
but under which such benefits are included. 

In discussing this feature there frequently has 
been a tendency to compare the costs of non- 
contributory with those of contributory systems. 

It riiould be emphasized, therefore, that the mere 
question whether the entire cost is borne by the 
employer, or is shared between him and his em- 
ployees, cannot, if all other conditions are the 
same, afect the actual cost. The question, who 
pays, is a Retail wh^, while important, does not 
enter into the actuarial problem except in so far 
as it may influence the character of the ben^ta 
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provided, or the number and class of employees 
included. The confusion on thb point probably 
has arisen because it happens that non-contribu- 
tory systems usually exclude withdrawal equities 
and frequently exclude death benefits, whereas a 
contributory system ordinarily includes both. 
This is entirely natural, since, under a contribu- 
tory system, employees will almost certainly insist 
upon the right to withdraw their contributions in 
the event of separation from service, and, more- 
over, will be disposed to demand death benefits 
and other benefits which they might not be in a 
position to demand under a non-contributory 
system. 

System without Withdrawal or Death Benefits 

As a rough approximation it may be said that 
a pension system for industrial wage-earners, pro- 
viding a modest retirement benefit— but with no 
withdrawal or death benefit — ^will require an 
annu^ contribution of at least two to two and a 
half per cent of the total payroll at normal rates 
of wages, in the case of a representative manufac- 
turing corporation of substantial size. It diould 
be emphasized that this cannot be laid down as a 
{specific formula, since conditions peculiar to a 
given establishment or to a given industry may 
be such as to require a much larger amount On: 
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the other hand, it may be that for some establidi- 
mente a contribution of sli^tly less than two per 
cent would suflSce, say, for instance, in the case 
of a concern having an unusually large proportion 
of women workers, few of whom would ever go 
on the pension roll It would seldom happen, 
however, that a pension system providing only a 
modest retirement benefit can be maintained on a 
much smaller annual contribution than two per 
cent of the total payroll. On such a basis, more- 
over, it ordinarily would be necessary to make 
special provision to cover tiie cost of meeting 
accrued liabilities.^ 

It is true that several industrial establishments 
with pension systems in force have found that the , 
outlay during the brief periods that these have 
been in operation has been considerably less than 
two per cent and, indeed, even less than one per 
cent of the total payroll. But it is not reasonable 
to expect that costs can permanently be held 
down to such a ratio if the plan is really effective. 
All well-informed students of the pension problem 
are agreed that such a small percentage of the 
payroll will not suffice to provide pension pay- 
ments over a long period of years, even und@r a 
plan which includes no withdrawal or death 
benefit, and under which the retirement benefit 

*See p. 172. 
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itself is of modest size. Moreover, a contribution 
of two per cent ordinarily cannot be expected to 
provide pensions for “back service” of the existing 
force. The cost of pensions for such back serv- 
ice, constituting what is technically known as 
the “accrued liability,” would have to be met 
either by special appropriation, or by increawng 
the annual rate of contribution over a period of 
years. For instance, if a contribution of, say, two 
per cent were required to meet the future pen- 
sion liabilities, the fund might speedily become 
bankrupt if it immediately had to meet pensions 
for those workers already at, or near, the retire- 
ment age. In some cases, such a contribution 
, might cover part of the cost of “accrued liabili- 
ties.’* » 

Subject to these, and various other, qualifica- 
tions the statement may be ventured that many 
industrial establishments of substantial size and 
normal labor turnover could hope to finance a pen- 
sion fQrstem of this limited sort on an annual con- 
tribution of two to two and a half per cent of the 
payroll. In many cases, however, unforeseen 
eontingracies will compel supplemental contribu- 
ticHis to the fund in order to maintain its solvency. 

A representative of an eng^eering organization 
idiidi has instituted several pension systems has 

^For a further discusnon of Uiis point, see pp. 178, 171 
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said: '‘Rarely is it feasible for a corporation to 
appropriate in advance a sum sufficient for all pen- 
sion needs.” ^ 

Systems Providing for Withdrawal and Death 
Benefits 

As just explained, a pension system providing 
for withdrawal equities to those members of tbe 
force who are separated from the service before 
reaching the retirement age, or death benefits for 
those who die before reaching that age, must 
necessarily cost more than a plan otherwise simi- 
lar, but under which no such benefits are provided. 
Such withdrawal equities and death benefits tend, 
of course, to interfere with the building up of the 
pension fund under the operation of the compgund 
interest principle. 

Broadly speaking, it may be assumed that, for 
a giv^ establishment, a pension system providing 
the same retirement benefit as could be secured 
by a contribution of two pw cei\t of the payroll 
where no other benefits were promised, but which, 
in addition, provided for withdrawal, disability, 
and death payments, will require a total contribu- 
tion of at least five to six per cent of the payroll, 
probably more.* 

' Elmer B. Tolsted. Cotton, November, 1920, p. 7. 

'In the caee of public service pensions of this type, the cost 
frequenUy is greater than six per cent of the payroll, and not 
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Since the ordinary contributory pensdon plan 
does provide tiiese benefits, such an estimate may 
be regarded as roughly applicable to a penuon 
system of this type. But, as already pointed out, 
it should be kept in mind that the question 
whether the system is contributory or non-con- 
tributory is not the governing consideration. Sudi 
a cost ratio would be equally applicable to a non-' 
contributory system which provided the same 
schedule of benefits. 

Again, it should be emphasized that this is noth- 
ing more than a rule of thumb, and cannot be 
taken as a working formula until verified by 
actuarial calculations based on the experience of 
the individual establishment. 

It also should be repeated that these estimates 
may easily be upset by special circumstances. For 
instance, the inclusion of highly paid executives at 
liberal rates of benefit might very seriously in- 
crease the cost of tile plan.^ 

infrequently greatef than ten per cent. Oftentimes, however^ 
such mtems provide for substantial benefits to widows or 
dependent children, which add matly to the cost. 

If the death benefit is limited merely to the return of the 
employees’ contributions, the cost might be less than five or 
six per cent. 

*An instance is cited of a company where a considerable 
number of such executives went on the pension roll at one 
time, with the result that the ’"curve” of the pension load was 
thrown radically out of its calculated course. In this case it 
l^pened that nearly all of these executives died within a 
sinii^ year, with the result that the curve was speedily brought 
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In practically all cases it is necessary to revise 
original estimates at frequent intervals, in order 
to guard against such departure from them as 
mi^t eventually involve the sdieme m bank- 
ruptcy. Failure to take this precaution has been 
responsible for the collapse of many pension funds 
or schemes which at their inception apparently 
were sound. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say 
that bankruptcy, either actual or constructive, has 
been the common fate of pension plans. This has 
been especially true in public service. Most of 
the systems now in effect in private industry have 
been in operation for too short a period to test 
their soundness, but, as stated in an earlier chap- 
ter, the financial stability of many of tiiem is ex-^ 
ceedingly doubtful. • 

Even with frequent revision of estimates, there 
is danger that unforeseen events will upset calcu- 
lations, and that supplemental contributions will 
be required unless the benefits are modified. It 
has been remarked that no gnatuitous circum- 
stance comes to the relief of a pension scheme. 
The accidents and contingencies almost invariably 
op^te against the plan from a financial stand- 
point. 

back to its normal. IL however, these executives had lived 
to an unu^ age, the plan might easily have been perma* 
nently embarrassed. 
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Long-Continued Increase in Pension 
Disbursements 

Mention has been made of the almost invariable 
tendency of pension disbursements under any 
formal plan to increase, and to increase for a long 
period of time. 

The public generally is familiar with this prin- 
ciple as illustrated by the pensioning of veterans 
of the Civil War, under which the disbursements 
continued to increase heavily long after succes- 
sively predicted “peaks” had been reached. This 
experience is largely the reflection of a funda- 
mental actuarial principle, which also holds in the 
case of private industrial pension systems. 

This tendency is well illustrated by Chart 1 giv- 
ing estimates of future pension disbursements 
under three plans, as prepared in the office of an 
organization which has installed several pension 
systems. These curves may be regarded as more 
or less typical of,the, normal course of pension dis- 
bursements for a large establishment. 

It will be noted that all of the curves in this 
(ffiart show a fairly rapid and continuous rise over 
a period varying from forty to rixty years. In 
bnly one of the three curves shown is the peak of 
the load reached earlier than fifty years. 

One reason why expenditures thus increase is 
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that new pensioners are steadily being added be- 
fore those originally pensioned die. Thus the 
average expectancy of life for males at age sixty 

Chart 1. Curves Showing Estimated Course op Pension 
Expenditures Over a Long Period of Years Under Three 
Different Plans. 

(Prepared by Independence Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Published in Cotton, November, 1920. 
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before new additions were offset by deaths. This, 
however, might require a period of much more 
than fourteen years. In the meantime workers of 
younger age at the time the plan was started 
would begin to come on the rolls in increasing 
numbers. 

The principle involved is illustrated in Chart 2 
prepared by an expert for the Massachusetts Com- 
mission on Pensions. This chart also clearly 
brings out the fact that while the provision for 
present workers is a more immediate problem, it 
is far less important from the standpoint of ulti- 
mate cost than the provision for new entrants into 
the service.^ 

ActuSil Experience under Private Pension Plans 

Experience of Baltimore & Ohio Raiload Com~ 
pany. It is interesting to compare these typical 
curves with actual experience under one of the 
oldest pension plans in the United States, that of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company. This 
plan was established in 1884, on a non-contribu- 
tory basis, to succeed a Relief Association which 
had been established a few years earlier. At the 
iime that the pension plan was inaugurated there 
was turned over to it by the Relief Association 

‘Report of Massachusetta Commisaion on PenaioDS, 1014, 
P.69. 
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tile sum of $86,000, and the Railroad Company 
agreed to contribute $25,000 annually, together 
with an additional sum of $6,000 representing in- 
terest accruing on a $100,000 endowment of the 
Relief Association (provided that this sum was 
not required for other purposes). Assuming that 
there was no drain on this endowment, the Rail- 
road’s total contribution to the plan would there- 
fore have been $31,000 per year. As a matter of 
fact, this was the actual contribution for several 
years. 

For the first eight years of the operation of the 
plan the appropriation by the company was more 
than sufficient to meet the payments to pen- 
c sioners, but during the next five years the pay- 
ments ran heavily in excess of the railroad’s 
contribution which, in 1901, was increased to 
$75,000 and, in 1905, to $82,550. In a very few 
years, however, the pension disbursements heavily 
exceeded this increased contribution and, by 1913, 
the latter was ‘increased to $146,000; again, in 
1914, to $234,000; and still again, in 1915, to 
$266,000. The rapid increase in payments and in 
the amount required from the company are shown 
^in the accompanying table.^ 

*lt may be noted that the amounts appro^dhted by the 
oompaaiy were supplemented by some other miscelianeous re- 
eeipts from subsidiary compames and from other souroes. A 
Statement of these is not essential to the comparison. 
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Doubtless the exceptionally rapid increase in 
disbursements in recent years is partly due to the 
fact that the company’s force had been steadily 

Tabub 2. Payments to pensioners and amounts avpromiated 
by the company under Baltimore and Ohio Rauroaa Com^ 
pony's nonrcontributory pension plan 1886-1916, 


Fiscal Year Ended 

Payments to 
Pensioners 

Amount 
appropriated 
by Company 

Sept. 30, 1885 

t 7,354 

$31,000 

“ 1886 

18,125 


“ « 1887 

20,669 


" “ 1888 

23,438 

31,000 

« 1889 

24,160 

28,000 

" « 1890 

25,100 

30A0O 

" “ 1891 

27,894 

31,000 

June 30, 1892 

22,381 

24,750 

“ « 1893 

31,954 

29,500 

1894 

34,457 

31,000 

“ “ 1895..... 

34,800 

31,000 

« “ 1896 

34,726 

37,000 

" “ 1897 

46,346 

31,000 

" “ 1898 

50,242 

31,000 

" “ 1899 

52,117 

31,000 

“ “ 1900 

49,026 

31,000 

“ “ 1901 

55,830 

75,000 

" “ 1902 

63,143 

75,000 

“ “ 1903 

64,730 

75,000 

“ “ 1904 

67,199 

75,000 

" " 1905 


82A50 

“ " 1906 


82,550 

" « 1907 

95,310 

82,550 

“ " 1908 

112,356» 

82,550 

“ " 1900 

129247 

82,550 

“ “ 1910 

157,273 

82A50 

“ “ 1911 

174,746 

82,550 

“ “ 1912 

193,908 

82A50 

“ “ 1913 

212,645 


" “ 1914 

234,292 

234,292 

" “ 1015 

266,538 

266A88 


Note: TfalB table and th^ata given In tbe text are taken from 
a atndv made for the Carnegie Foundation by Profeasor Q. 1]. Bar- 
tlett 01 Johns Hopkins University. Thirteenth Annual ^port of 
the Carnegie Foundation for tbe Advancement of Teacbtni. pd* 
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increased, so that pensions in 1915 were being 
paid to some workers who were not in the com- 
pany’s employ when the plan was started. 

Under the terms of the pension plan the bene- 
fits were limited to members of the Relief Asso- 
ciation. The number of pensioners at the end of 
a twenty-five-year period constituted a steadily 
increasing proportion of the membership of the 
Relief Association twenty-five years earlier. This 
is indicated by the following table: * 


Tabui 3. Ratio of pensioners to membership in Relief Asseh 
datum twenty-five years earlier under Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company's pension plan 188S-1891, 



Membership 

Pensioners 

25 Years Thereafter 

Percentage 

of 

Membership 

1883 

15,989 

(1908) 

511 

32 

1884 ; 

16,848 

(1909) 

586 

3^ 

1886 

17,002 

(1910) 

667 

3.9 

1886 

18,297 

(1911) 

708 

3.9 

1887 

21,226 

(1912) 

787 

3.7 

1888 

21^11 

(1913) 

862 

4.1 

1888 

20,081 

(1914) 

923 

4B 

1890 

21,722 

(1915) 

1,036 

4.7 

1881 

21,687 

(1916) 

1,062 

4.9 


This experience of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company with its pension plan, therefore, 
fully bears out the actuarial principle that under 
a formal pension system disbursements continue 
‘to inCTease over a long period of yeara 

The marked increase in disburs^ents recorded 


*See footnote, Table 2. 
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under the Baltimore & Ohio plan has not as yet 
been fully duplicated in private pension sj^tems 
in industrial establishments in the United States. 
One reason for this is that such systems in indus- 
trial establishments have in most cases been in 
effect only a few years. There can be little doubt 
that they will reflect the same actuarial principle 
of rising expenditures over long periods, unless 
this is interfered with by arbitrary modifications 
of the plans. 

However, while in the case of industrial estab- 
lishments there is no such extended experience, 
the pension expenditures of several of these have 
already shown the traditional tendency to increase 
at a rapid rate. 


Experience of American Sugar Refining Com^ 
pany. A striking illustration of this is found in 
the case of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, as the following record of its pension dis- 
bursements shows: 

Tabui 4. Pension di8})W8ement8 of American Sugar Refining 
Company, 191^1920. 


1912 (9^ months) 

115,783^ 

1913 

37,030.99 

1914 

45,030.03 

1916 

55;266.63 

1916 

83;897.41 

1917 fr 

96,425.24 

1918 

109.910.64 

1919 

120,780.43 

1920 

...... 113^73.39 
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The plan of this company was inaugurated in 
1912 on a non-contributory basis, and provides for 
a pension equivalent to one per cent of the average 
wage or salary during the ten years preceding re- 
tirement, multiplied by the years of service. The 
maximum benefit for any individual is $5,000 a 
year, and the minimum, after a service of twenty- 
five years, $20 a month. In several respects the 
plan is liberal. Of 326 pensioners on the roll at 
the close of 1920, ^ 


4 received 

a 

yearly pension of $3,000 

6 

u 


H 

it 

1,500 

6 

ti 


u 

it 

1,000 

17 “ 

u 

u 

it 

it 

500 

12 “ 

u 

u 

u 

u 

400 

269 “ 

tt 

it 

it 

tt 

200 

24 “ 

u 

u 

it 

tt 

up 


" 3,000 

" 1,600 

" 900 

“ 600 

“ 400 

« 200 


T^e decline in the total outlay in 1920 was due 
to special causes. There is every reason to assume 
that the “peak” of the pension load is many years 
distant.^ 


Experience of Otis Elevator Company. The 
pensicm disbursements of the Otis Elevator Com- 
pany for the period 1913-1920 are givai on tiie 
following page: 

While these disbursements do not show a regu- 

°lar graduation with respect to increase, tiiey 

» 

^The averaQ;e number of penone employed by the company 
in was 9,464; in 1920 it was 9,^. 

^In 1922, the pension disbursements were almost ll35/)09« 
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nevertheless reflect the actuarial principle that 
disbursements tend to increase rapidly. It may 
be noted that the increase in 1919 and 1920 was 
in part due to a voluntary increase in the amount 
of current pensions, intended to take account of 
the marked increase in cost of living. 


Tablb 5. Pennon disbursements 0} Otis Elevator Company, 
191S-mo. 

Amount paid 

Year for pensions 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


$12,073.02 

15,724.97 

24,286.44 

24,62536 

25,490.43 

27,93433 

35,006.96 

41,714.19 


Of 136 pensioners who went on the pension roll* 
during this eight-year period, fifty-five, or about 
forty per cent, died. This, of course, had a ten- 
dency to keep down the pension expenditure. In 
all, one hundred and thirty-one death benefits 
w&e granted during this eight-year period, in- 
volving a total expenditure of ^75,223.47. This 
sum is approximately thirty-seven per cent of the 
amount spent for pensions proper. The average 
monthly per capita payment for pensions in 1620 
was $43.49, and the average for prior years, $38.04i 

Exp&rience of the United States Steel Corpora- 
turn. Special mention may be made of the ex- 
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perience under the pension system of the United 
States Steel Corporation. This plan is of the non- 
contributory type, providing pennons amounting 
to one per cent of the average monthly pay re- 
ceived during the final ten years of service, with 
a minimiim of $12 per month and a maximum of 
$100 per month. 

The annual expenditures for pensions under 
this plan from its inauguration in 1911, to 1920, 
are shown in the following table, the number of 
“active” cases on the pension roll at the close of 
each calendar year also being given. 


Tabud 6. Pension disbursements and number of active cases 
on the pension roll under United States Steel Corporch 
tion*s pension plan, 1911“1920. 


^ Year 

Active 

Cases 

Dec. 31 

Disbunements 

1911 

1,606 

1,843 

2,092 

2,521 

3,002 

3,013 

2,933 

2,861 

2,940 

2,969 

<281,457.37 

1912 

358,780.92 

1913 

422316.14 

1914 

511,967.90 

1915 * 

659389.42 

1916 

711,13033 

1917 

71230635 

1918 

709,05932 

1919 

733,707.45 

1920 

779,766.60 



^Pltn radically cbanged in tbis year. Bee text 


The average age, avera^ length of service, and 
average monthly pensions paid under tibe United 
States Steel Corporation’s plan have been as 
follows: 
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Tabud 7. Average age. average service f and average pension 
under the United States Steel Corporation's pension plan 
1911-mo. ^ ' 



ALL CASES 

Age 

Years of 
Service 

Pension 

1911 

66.66 

30.40 

S20.75 

1912 

63.69 

29.14 

2080 

1913 

63.73 

28.82 

20.85 

1914 

63.33 

28.76 

20.40 

1915 

6284 

28.34 

2085 

1916 

62.10 

28.41 

23.15 

1917 

62.04 

27.71 

21.90 

1918 

62.91 

29.42 

2485 

1919 

63.67 

29.04 

25.75 

1920 

64.14 

29.53 

30.90 

General averages 

63.68 

28.99 

22.30 


It will be noted that the total disbursements 
rose sharply from 1911 to 1916. Doubtless they 
would have continued to rise had not the Steel 
Corporation made a radical change in the terms 
of its plan in 1915, as a result of which the op- 
tional retirement age was advanced from sixty 
to sixty-five years, and the required period of 
service from twenty to twenty-fiv^ years. As the 
Report of the Pension Fund for 1916 stated: 
"The changes in the rules had the effect of greatly 
reducing the number of applicants for pensions 
on account of compulsory retirement and of re- 
tirement 6t requeit.” * 

The fact that in the case of this great qrston 

‘The effect of these changes in the plan is strikingly brought 
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the curve of disbursements has not followed the 
traditional actuarial line is, therefore, due to 
i^ecial circumstances. Even with the radical 
change in the plan, the disbursements have 
already shown a tendency to resume the conven- 
tional upward trend. Thus, after remaining prac- 
tically stationary from 1916 to 1918, they rose 
considerably in 1919, and still more in 1920. 
There can be little doubt that the increase will 
continue unless a further change is made in the 
rules.^ 

This diange in the rules is a striking illustra- 
tion of the tendency to amend pension systems, to 

out by the following table showing the numbers of employees 
retired in each year by the method given. 

Tabu 8. Classification of pension cases under United States 
Steel Corporation’s pension plan, 1911-1920. 
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which attention haa already been called in this 
discussion. Without necessarily condemning such 
a change, it is obvious that its effect must have 
been to deny to a considerable number of workers 
the realization of a pension to which they had 
looked forward.^ While necessity may at times 
not only justify, but compel, rearrangement of 
pension plans, it is obvious that it is highly de- 
sirable to avoid such change by carefully can- 
vassing the probable burden at the outset and 
drawing up the plan accordingly. 

It is proper to point out that the pension dis- 
bursements of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, while large, represent only a trifling fraction 
of one per cent of the payroll, which ranged • 
from $161,400,000 in 1911 to $479,500,000 in*1919. 
In long established public service pension sys- 
tems, the pension disbursements sometimes exceed 
twenty, or even thirty, per cent of the amount of 

may be noted, in this connection, that the plan of the 
United States Steel Corporation contains*the following provi- 
sion: 

^'Whenever it may be found that the basis named for pen- 
sions shall create total demands in excess of the annual income 
increased by any surplus deemed applicable by the Board of 
Directors, a new basis may be adopted reducing the pensions 
theretofore or thereafter panted, so as to bring the total ex- 
penditures within the limitations fixed by the Board of Direc- 
tors. Notice of such nea basis shall be given before the begii? . 
ning of the*year in whi^ it may be decided to put the same 
into effect.’’ 
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the payroll. Sudi a ratio would, of course, be 
prohibitive for an ordinary industrial establidi- 
ment. The ratio in the case of the Steel Cor- 
poration, however, is extremely low. 

This experience of the Steel Corporation’s pen- 
sion plan also strikingly illustrates the point made 
earlier in this report that the ordinary “diswe- 
tionary” pension system goes only a small way 
towards solving the superannuation problem 
among a given group of industrial workers. The 
number of pensioners on the roll during the past 
six years — ^roughly, 3,000 on the average — ^is only 
about one and a quarter per cent of the average 
total number of employees on the payroll of the 
Corporation’s constituent companies during this 
* periorf. It is apparent, therefore, that of the 
great army of workers of the United States Steel 
Corporation only a trifling percentage enjoy a 
penaon benefit. While Ae pension system of the 
Corporation has been in existence only since 1911, 
many of the largest plants of its subsidiary com- 
panies had been operating for long periods of 
years, so that the number of workers approaching 
Bupwannuation must have been fairly large at 
the time the plan was inaugurated. The per- 
^ tentage of pensioners in the case of the United 
States Steel Corporation is not radically different 
from the proportion in the case of several other 
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exceptionally large industrial concerns having 
pension plans. 

So small a percentage of pensioners to em- 
ployees indicates clearly that while such pension 
systems may accomplish a measure of benefit, 
even collectively they make only a pitiable ap- 
proach toward solving the problem of superan- 
nuation among industrial workers. If such 
provision against superannuation is to be re- 
garded as one of the main reasons for establishing 
industrial pension systems, it would seem that 
Industry may reasonably be required to show 
much more substantial results. 

It is unnecessary to present further evidence of 
the well-established fact that under normal con- 

• 

ditions and in the absence of a change in the pro- 
visions of the plan, disbursements under a pension 
system increase at a rapid rate over a long period 
of years. Because of this fact, it is extremely 
important that a company establishing a pension 
scheme estimate as carefully as ppssible the prob- 
able ultimate load.- While pension systems often 
are established because the employer feds the 
pressing need of making provision for employees 
already at the retirement age, the real problem 
of a pension systei%is not to meet these immedS. 
ate conditions but, instead, to make provision ior 
the distant future. 
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Cost oj Meeting “Accrued Liabilities” 

A vitally important element in tbe cost of a 
penaon or annuity system is the heavy outlay 
necessary to provide pensions for the back service 
of employees who have already completed con- 
Mde(rable periods of service, some of whom will 
almost immediately go upon the pension roll 
This problem of meeting the “accrued liabilities,” 
as it is technically called, is one clearly undw- 
stood by actuaries, but too often overlooked by 
employers about to inaugurate a retirement sys- 
tem. As one writer has said: “Every plan for 
maintaining a pension system has sooner or later 
encountered the difficulties of the ‘accrued liabili- 
ties’ tand upon this rock most pension systems 
have foundered.” ^ 

In this connection, the Special Committee of 
the Merchants’ Association of New York well 
said: * 

“One of the fundamental problems is so essen- 
tial that it is entitled to especial emphasis. This 
is the problem termed that of the ‘accrued liabili- 
ties.’ These are the liabilities with which a p^- 
sion ^stem starts owing to the previous s^ice 
gf employees when there was no pension ^ton. 

^Gameg^ Foundation for the Advancement df Teadxingi 
Bdlietin So. 9, pp. 41-42. 

* For further (uscussion of this point see various rep<^ of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching* 
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It is always a heavy cost. It must always be met 
somehow. The handling of it properly requires 
skillful and scientific management, actuarial 
knowledge, and pension experience. The direc- 
tors of a corporation can feel certain that a pro- 
posed pension plan is amateurish, and therefore 
inadequate, unless this problem is exhibited in the 
clearest light and a satisfactory solution offered. 
No lucky event ever comes to the rescue of a 
pension system. Unless it starts right, by careful 
thou^t beforehand, it is doomed. The ‘accrued 
liabilities’ are of the essence of this forethought.” 

Obviously, if the contributions made to a pen- 
sion fund were immediately absorbed in paying 
pensions to workers already grown old in the 
service, there would be no accumulation of funds 
to meet future pensions for the younger membws ^ 
of the force, or for future entrants on the ^orce. 
It is, therefore, almost invariably necessary to 
make some special provision for meeting these 
“accrued liabilities.” This can be done in a 
variety of ways. One of the simplest methods of 
meeting this charge in the case, of an establish- 
ment with ample resources is to set aside a fund 
sufficient to provide pensions for all back service 
rendered at the time the plan is inaugurated. 
This permits the annual contributions undffl* the 
plan to accumulate against the needs of futufiu 
years. Few establishments, however, could affcod 
to set aside such a fund. 
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Another method of meeting the ''aocnied liabili* 
ties” is to increase the annual contribution pro- 
vided for under the plan for a period of years, 
using the excess over the contribution determined 
upon as necessary to meet pensions of future 
years to provide pensions for back service. For 
instance, if it were decided that an annual con- 
tribution of three per cent of the payroll would 
be sufficient to provide for future service, then for 
a period of years the annual contribution might 
be fixed at, say, six per cent, using the additional 
three per cent to meet the “accrued liabilities.” 

The cost of meeting these “accrued liabilities” 
is relatively heavy, since many workers in this 
, group will have put in fairly long periods of 
serviee against which no contribution has been 
made. As an illustration of the burden of this 
item, it may be noted that the Report of the 
Special Committee of the King Edward’s Ho^ital 
Fund cited estimates of actuaries to the effect that 
in the hospital ‘services then under discussion, 
composed mainly of salaried workers, the cost of 
meeting the “accrued liabilities” would amount to 
ai^roximatdy a full year’s payroll. 

Another writer on the pension problem has 
•■estimated the cost of meeting the “accrued lia- 
bilities” under a public service system financed on 
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the reserve basis at more than one year’s total 
payroll.^ 

The cost may be substantially less in the case of 
an ordinary industrial establiEhment. An esti- 
mate by an actuary of a large life insurance com- 
pany for such an establishment, with a low labor 
turnover, placed the cost of meeting the “accrued 
liabilities” in that particular instance at sixty- 
nine per cent of one year’s total payroll.® This 
estimate was of a somewhat hypothetical charac- 
ter and cannot be regarded as typical. It may 
exceed the percentage necessary in the case of a 
concern with a high labor turnover. Much de- 
pends, of course, on the nature of the benefits 
included in the plan. 

Heavy though the cost may be, the problwn of 
the “accrued liabilities” is one which no employer 
about to institute a retirement system can afford 
to disregard. While it might seem at first 
that the employer could take the ground that a 
pension system need not be retroactive, it has 
been demonstrated beyond a doubt by experience 
that an employer who sets up a pension syst^ for 
younger workers or future entrants, will, as a 

‘Paul Studensky. “Broadenina the Scope of PeDrions ha 
Private Indys^," iVetr JInev. vol. VI, No. 8. « 

'"Peiuiom for Employees.” E. E. Cammack, Assoeiate 
Aotuaqr, .Etna Life Insurance Co. 
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practical matter, have to take care of those 
workers who have already grown gray in his 
service. This is so universally the judgment of 
authorities on the pension problem that it is 
hardly open to debate. 

It is worth repeating, as noted in an earlier 
chapter, that a benefit for “back service” cannot 
be claimed by the worker under the principle of 
deferred pay, but is rather a matter of practical 
expediency. On this point one critic has well 
said: ^ 

“The standing of these employees as respects 
their past service is entirely different from the 
standing of employees who have been included 
‘ in the scheme from the commencement of Uieir 
employment. The holding out of a pension 
benefit was not an inducement for these men to 
enter the employment or to remain in it. Hence, 
so far as past service is concerned, they may be 
considered to have received full remuneration for 
services rendered and any pension benefit whidi 
may be granted must be in the nature of a 
gratuity or special reward rather than of a de- 
ferred wage. But, in spite of the fact that no 
provision has been made for these men in the 
past, it will be generally desired by the emplc^ 
to mdce supplementary grants.” 

^J. H. Woodward: Assistant Actuary, Equitable As- 
surance Society of U. S., ^Industrial Retirement Syste&li based 
on the Money-Purchase Principle.” Published hx ScononUc 
World, December 3 and 10, 1921. 
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Costs under an Informal Pension Policy 

Under an informal policy, particularly in the 
case of a comparatively small establishment, it ia 
possible to exercise considerable control over the 
cost. Even here, however, costs will tend to in- 
crease, since new pensioners will be added to the 
roll for many years before all of the original 
entrants die. If an establishment fails to talce 
account of this fact, its costs may speedily be- 
come a burden. An employer adopting an infor- 
mal policy should carefully canvass his force at 
the outset to determine the number of persons 
who should be pensioned at once, and should also 
estimate as accurately as possible the probable 
number of new entrants for some years ^ead, 
and adjust the maximum pension accordingly. 
In all cases, liberal allowance ^ould be made for 
unforeseen contingencies, and it should be kept 
in mind that the scheme will have to be revised 
every few years and presumably^ on the basis of 
an increased expenditure. It wUl be found ad- 
visable to make a rou^ calculation of costs for, 
say, ten years ahead, and check this from year to 
year with the results of actual experience. 

. For instance, asspae that a company has tei(^ 
workers whom it desires to pension at once, and 
that it may reasonably expect to add three more 
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to tiie pension roll each year for, say, ten years, 
and that there will be no deaths among pensioners 
during this period. Assume, further, that while 
pensions will vary in individual cases, the aver- 
age amount will be $200, $300, or $400 respec- 
tively. The costs over a ten-year period, assum- 
ing that the estimates are not departed from, 
would run as follows: 

Tabu 9. Illustration of cumulative increase in pension out- 
lay under an informal pension policy on various assumed 
bases 
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early years of the scheme, moreover, there would 
be some interest accumulation— provided a fund 
were actually set aside. On the other hand, there 
might be an unexpected number of new pen- 
sioners. 

While sudi a calculation may be wide of the 
mark, it should nevertheless be of value in deter- 
mining for a short period ahead the amount of 
the average pension to be paid, and the number 
of new entrants that can be taken care of. In 
any event, such a calculation should be useful in 
showing an establidiment some things that it can- 
not reasonably expect to do. For instance, if, 
in the case assumed, the management feels tiiat 
the total pension outlay must not exceed $5,000 
a year over a ten-year period, it must keep the 
av^age pension down. If it finds that the num- 
ber of new entrants exceeds Ihe estimated num- 
ber, it must reduce the amount of pension eitha^ 
in all cases or in a sufficient number of cases to 
keep the av^'uge at the amount griginally det^ 
mined upon. In particular, it must avoid paying 
exceptionally large pensions to a few entrants as, 
fw instance, executives who had been reoming 
large salaries. Otherwise, its scheme is bound to 
come to ^ef. In«ny case, as already oniffia^ 
used, the sdieme will have to be revised at fre* 
qaoat intervak 
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Need of Actvaricd Estimates in Establishment of 
a Pension System 

Practically all actuaries and pension experts are 
agreed that a pension system should be estab- 
lished only after expert actuarial analysis of the 
probable future costs. 

The importance of actuarial estimates was em- 
phasized by the Special Committee of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York as follows: 

“The guidance necessary thus properly to es- 
tablish a pension system cannot be obtained in 
the corporation’s own staff. The problem is not 
a mere accounting one; it is of a far more complex 
and scientific order. The somewhat unfortunate 
, ^erience in the United States in regard to pen- 
sions has been due to the superficial character of 
the investigation which has preceded the es- 
tablidunent of most pension plans — the mer^ 
collection of the rules of a few previous plans 
framed aftw similar superficial consideration and 
selections from them arranged by persons unaware 
of the fundamental questions involved. Patent 
fallacies, once slarted in American pension plans, 
have thus endlessly paipetuated themselves.’’ 

However, even with the best of actuarial ad- 
vice, forecasts of the ultimate pension burdens 
.Jire involved in great uncertainty. Indeed, it is 
obvious that an estimate of future costs where 
these are subject not only to possible changes in 
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the character of the personnel, but in rates of 
wages, in longevity, and in stability of the labor 
force, can never be anything better than careful 
estimates. A particular weakness of many actu- 
arial estimates is that they are based on the 
assumption of a constant force, and a continuance 
of the existing rates of wages. Such assumptions 
obviously will not hold in the case of many com- 
panies. On the other hand, attempts to forecast 
the probable increase in the force or the future 
course of wages clearly must be highly arbitrary 
and consequently subject to a wide margm of 
error. 

For these reasons, as already shown, it is im- 
perative that the original forecasts be more or less , 
constantly supplemented by new estimates, or 
“revaluations,” as they are sometimes called, in 
order to prevent the curve of disbursements from 
departing so far from the calculated normal as 
to endanger the stability of the plan. It ^ould 
be understood Urat these revaluations do not 
mean necessarily tiiat the original normal can be 
maintained at the same expense. Howev^, if 
departures from the normal trend of expenditures 
as originally calculated can be detected in time, 
it may be^possible fb correct them by only a smaft- 
change in the annual contribution. If this is not 
done, one of two alternatives must eventually bd 
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faced: eitha* a heavy ina%ase in the contribu- 
tions, by a lump sum, or otiierwise; or else a cur- 
tailment of the benefits. Either alternative is, of 
course, highly disadvantageous. 

As a matter of fact, even where expert actuarial 
advice has been taken at the outset, and where 
plans have thus been revalued, unforeseen con- 
tingencies have more or less frequently arisen 
which have upset calculations and even jeopard- 
ized the financial stability of a pension scheme.* 

With respect to the fallibility of actuarial esti- 
mates the following excerpt from a statement of 
George King, one of the leading actuaries of Great 
Britain, is of interest.* 

‘ “I agree tiiat actuaries cannot possibly predict 
the future with strict accuracy. There are very 
many variable elements that have to be taken 
into account, and there must, therefore, be elas- 
ticity to keep the Fund solvent, and frequent 
actuarial valuations, so that any changes that 
titlfft place may be dealt with in time, in order 
that there maybe no necessity for very violent 

striking instance of repeated deficits in a lar^e fund, 
despite fairly frequent actuarial escaminations, is fummed by 
the experience of the British Railway Clearing S 3 rstem Super- 
annuation Fund, as given in the report of the Sub-Committee 
ci the Ring Edward^ Hospital Fund for London. (‘Tensions 
to Hospitd Oflicers and Staffs,” pp. 77-81.) 

* From testimony submitted to Lord Southwark’s Committee 
on Railway S^rannuation Funds. Published ih “Pennons 
to Ho^itm Omcers and Staffs.” Report by a Sub-Committee 
of ExecuUve Committee of King jQdwara’s Hospital Fund 
to London, Appendix. 
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measures to put matters right. A very striking 
example, however, can be brou^t forward to 
show how even the most cautious forecasts of 
actuaries may fail to give stability and certainty 
to a Fund, and that where even extreme rigidity 
is institute at the outset there may be fluctuar 
tions in the working of such a Fund. Here I 
would put in the valuation report of the Elemen- 
tary School Teachers’ Deferred Annuity Fund. 

. . . These contributions are treated as single 
premiums to purchase deferred annuities, to com- 
mence at exact age sbcty-five, and the contribu- 
tions are not returnable under any circumstances, 
the annuities remaining to the credit of the 
teachers, even if they withdraw from the service. 
Thus it appears that the only uncertain elements 
in these Funds are those of mortality and interest. 

A table of deferred annuities was prepared under 
the Act jointly by the late Mr. A. J. Finlaison • 
and the late Mr. W. Sutton, both government 
actuaries, and they based their calculations on the 
Government Annuitants’, 1883, experience, at a 
rate of interest which is not known, but which was 
very low, being less than two and a half per 
cent. . . . 

• 

*lt would have been thou^t that the basis 
adopted by these eminent actuaries was a thor- 
ou^ly sale one, and in fact there had been agita- 
tion among the teachers, who alleged that the 
annuities secured were too small, and that the 
Fund could afford more; that the rate of moi^ 
tality ambngst teachers was higher than amongst 
the government annuitants, and that, tha^fore, 
it was not fair to employ that table for the teach- 
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ere. The Treasury did me the honor to entrust 
to me the first septennial valuation; the rate of 
mortality which had prevailed was investigated, 
and it was found that that rate was so low that 
the calculations of the actuaries were altogether 
stultified, and that there was a large deficiency 
in each of the Funds — that for the males and 
that for the females. 

“It thus appears that even in the case of a 
Fund so carefully prepared, and established on 
what at the outset had every appearand of ex- 
cessive safety, there may be great surprises, and 
that the best knowledge and skill may f^ to 
forecast the future.” 

This difficulty of forecasting the ultimate cost 
is a consideration which should be carefully 
, weighed before introducing a formal pension sysr 
tern. • Even in the case of a long establi^ed 
concern with a stable business and with ample 
resources, conditions may arise which will make 
tile pension load a heavy burden. Indeed, in' 
many cases this uncertainty as to cost may be a 
deciding factor, against the introduction of a 
formal pension plan. 

In the case of an annuity system of the sort 
described in Chapter V, the actuarial uncertain- 
ties are largely eliminated so far as the employer 
^ concerned. While it is reasonable to ^cpect 
that the cost of sudi a system will gradually 
tend to increase, there should be nothing ap- 
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proaching the tremendous increase in expenditures 
which normally occurs under a pension plan. 

The fact that such an annuity system ordi- 
narily would be handled through an insurance 
company is objected to by some employers on 
the ground that they can finance the plan them- 
selves at less expense. This contention seems of 
a very doubtful validity. A large part of an in- 
surance company’s charge is applied to the build- 
ing up of a reserve as required by law. Ordinarily 
an insurance company should be able to do the 
administrative work involved in an annuity sys- 
tem at less cost than an industrial employer 
whose force would be unfamiliar with details of 
insurance practice. A much more important con- 
sideration is that any one industrial establish- 
ment may encounter unexpected losses Ihrou^ 
accident, or otherwise, that would wreck the 
stability of its plan, whereas with an insurance 
company the losses of a single establishment or- 
dinarily would be insignificant wl^en merged with 
its total risks. In any event, the responsibility 
would properly rest with the insurance company. 



CHAPTER VIII 


COST OF A CUMULATIVE ANNUITT SYSTEM 

The cost of a system of paid-up annuities of 
the sort described in Chapter V, while depending 
primarily upon the amount of the benefit and the 
general conditions imposed, will be influenced 
in a very marked d^ee by the rate of labor 
turnover. As previously explained, such a sys- 
tem ordinarily would not be applicable to work- 
mi who had not passed through the period of 
initial heavy labor turnover, or, in othw words, 
workers who had not already served sevCTal 
years in the company’s employ. Even in case of 
the “stabilized” portion of the working force, as 
it may be called, however, there is an appreciable 
labor turnover, gradually becoming less as the av- 
«‘age age of the workers, or their av^age length 
of service, increases. 

Where the rate of labor turnover for su<h sta- 
£lized portion of the working force is normal, the 
cost of a system of paid-up annuities sudi as haS 
been des(»'ibed should not exceed the cost of a' 
186 
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pension system providing the same benefits. In- 
deed, as shown later, it may be less. 

Since the annuity policies become the property 
of the worker year by year, even thou^ he should 
become separated from the service before reaching 
old age, the successive delivery of these policies 
virtually provides for a withdrawal equity or “re- 
turn of contributions,” although this equity is, 
of course, on a deferred basis. Therefore, the cost 
of such an annuity system should more closely ap- 
proximate the cost of a pension system conferring 
such withdrawal equities than that of a pension 
system conferring a retirement benefit only. 

One thing may be said with reasonable cer- 
tainty, namely, that the cost of such a system of 
annuities can be estimated with far greats ac- 
curacy than the cost of a pension system. The 
maximum cost for the first year clearly would be 
the aggregate cost of purchasing an annuity for 
each member of the force who completed the re- 
quired period of service, Sucl; a computation 
can be made with almost absolute accuracy for 
the first year,^ since the ages of the respective' 
workers can be ascertained and the cost of the 
annuity policy at each age is fixed in the insur- 
ance contract. 

• 

*That is, if made at the close of the year. If made in ad* 
vance, allowance would have to be made for probable deaths 
and withdrawals. 
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The method of calculating the cost of sudi an 
annuity system, without provision for the “ac- 
crued liabilities,” is illustrated by the following 
table, based on an assumed age distribution of a 
group of male workers. The policy on which these 
rates are based provides no death or disability 
benefit. The annuity payments cease on the 
death of an annuitant. The cost might be slightly 
reduced by the return of a small portion of the 
premiums, or so-called dividends. 

If the cross section of the working force by 
ages and years of service remains constant, like- 
wise the rate of labor turnover, the cost of such 
a Extern in its first year, not including the “ac- 
crued liabilities,” would practically measure the 
cost in its twentieth year, or any other year. No 
such constancy of experience, however, can be as- 
sumed. The average age and the rate of turn- 
over may fluctuate, while the number of workers 
in any given age group may vary considerably 
from year to yepr. Moreover, the system, itself 
may have a t^denqr to increase the length of ser- 
vice. In this case the cost would increase, since, 
as already diown, annuities purchased for workm 
of advanced ages cost much more than those for 
3»ung wwkers. The annual outlay und$r such a 
system should, howevo*, increase mudi mcuvi 
dowly than the annual outlay under a p«ision 
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Table 10. Method of computing cost, for first year, of pcdd’^p 
annuities for $10 each for a group of 600 male workers, 
all of whom have completed at least five years of service. 


Age 

Cost of one 
$10 annuity 

No. workers in 
each group 

Cost for 
each group 

26' 

13.00 

7 

91.00 

26 

13.66 

8 

108.48 

27 

14.15 

8 

11320 

28 

14.77 

12 

17754 

29 

16.42 

11 

169.62 

30 

10.10 

17 

273.70 

31 

16.80 

12 

201.60 

32 

17.65 

10 

17550 

33 

18.32 

18 

329.76 

34 

19.14 

19 

363.66 

36 

19.99 

18 

35982 

36 

20.88 

14 

292.46 

37 

21.83 

18 

392.94 

38 

22.81 

17 

387.77 

39 

23.86 

19 

453.16 

40 

24.94 

16 

399.04 

41 

26.09 

20 

52180 

42 

27.30 

17 

464.10 

43 

28.68 

13 

371^4 

44 

29.92 

17 

608.64 

45 

31.35 

15 

470.^ 

46 

32.85 

16 

525.d) 

47 

34.46 

14 

48280 

48 

36.14 

14 

506.96 

49 

37.94 

12 

46628 

50 

39.85 

13 

518.05 

51 

41.89 

17 

712.13 

58 

44.07 1 

11 

484.77 

63 

46.41 1 

11 

51051 

54 

48.91 


684.74 

66 

51.60 

10 

516.00 

66 

5iJ6l 


327.06 

67 

67.64 

8 1 

461.12 

66 

61.05 

7 

42785 

69 

64.74 

8 

517.92 

60 

68.78 

5 

34380 

61 

73.20 

1 

7320 

63 

78.05 ^ 

9 

70254 

68 

. 83.42 • 

8 

66786 

64 

89.37 

4 

367.48 

66 

95.53 

6 • 

578.18 

T 

otals 

600 

116,471.73 
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system, where the immediate expenditure is 
smaller, but where the ultimate expenditure many 
years later often becomes vastly greater. As a 
matter of fact, the cost of an annuity plan may 
remain fairly constant over a long period of years. 

In brief, while under such a system of annuities 
the cost may tend to increase from year to year, 
it should be possible to estimate tiie maximum 
cost for several years ahead witii reasonable ac- 
curacy. Moreover, if the cost increases more 
sharply than was anticipated, policies could be 
taken out for smaller amounts without wrecking 
the financial value of the scheme to the worker. 

The question arises whether the practice of 
, paying up such annuities in full each year is not 
needlessly expensive, in view of the fact that a 
considerable number of policies will be purchased 
for workCTs who will become separated from the 
service long before reaching the retirement age. 
It has been argued by some that a much less ex- 
pensive methodcwould be to take out an annuity 
policy for whatever amount it might be desired 
to pay on retirement at some given age— say age 
sixty-five— and distribute the cost evenly over 
a long period on a “flat rate” basis, letting the in- 
terest accumulations on the early payments 
largely provide the fund from whidi the annuity 
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would ultimately be paid. This point has been 
made by various critics of the paid-up annuity 
plan. 

The apparent advantage of interest accumula- 
tion under such a “flat-rate” annuity is, however, 
offset by the fact that under the paid-up plan 
the first policies can be purchased at a cost not 
only much less than the cost of those purchased 
later in the series, but at much less than the aver- 
age or “flat-rate” cost of the entire series. There- 
fore, if both policies provide for a withdrawal 
equity, the cost to the company on the single 
premium basis would be less than the cost under 
a “flat-rate” system, because many policies issued 
to workers who withdraw will have been pur- , 
chased at relatively low cost. • 

In this connection, the following statement by 
an actuary of a large insurance company may be 
cited: 

“You ask as to the relative cost to the employer 
of a series of single premium paid-up deferred an- 
nuities as compared with the coirt of a level 
premium deferred annuity. . . . Assume an em- 
ployee now age twenty-five for whom it is in- 
tended to provide a pension at sixty-five; also this 
pension is to be per annum for each year of 
swvice. This could be purchased in two waysT 
(1) ^ means of a series of single premiums for 
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paid-up deferred annuities of $20 each to be en- 
tered upon at age sixty-five; or (2) by means 
of a level annual premium for a deferred annuity 
of $800 to be entered upon at age sixty-five. 

“Under (1) the annual cost would commence at 
a small amount for a young employee and increase 
each year as the age increased. Under (2) the 
cost would be a level amount from year to year 
and would not increase. 

“If the employee is allowed under both systems 
the accrued value of the contract at the time of 
withdrawal, the cost under the second system will 
be materially greater because of the heavier rate 
of withdrawal at the earlier ages. 

“If no withdrawal benefits of any kind are al- 
lowed to the employee, the two systems are 
• mathematically equivalent in their costs to the 
employer, the only difference being that under 
(2) the apparent cost would be less because the 
funds are paid in earlier and earn interest.” 


Problem of “Accrued lAabilities” under an An- 
nuity System 

t 

With an annuity system of the sort described in 
Qiapter V the problem of meeting the “accrued 
liabilities” is forced sharply to the front at the 
outset, since the purchase of one $10 (or othw 
small) annuity each year for those workos al- 
ready approaching the retirement age will not 
provide a substantial income at retirement For 
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example, a worker already fifty-seven who would 
retire at, say, age sixty-five, would have only 
eight annuity policies. If these were for JIO each 
the total benefit would be only $80 per year. 

It is a merit, rather than a defect, of the annuity 
system that provision for the “accrued liability”' 
is thus brought into the foreground, since, as al- 
ready made clear, failure adequately to meet this 
problem has been responsible for the shipwreck 
or reorganization of more than one pension plan. 

There are various ways in which the “accrued 
liabilities” may be met under an annuity system. 
One very simple method— although possibly a 
needlessly expensive one — would be to purchase 
at once for such older workers one additional an- 
nuity for each year of “back” service (beyond the 
initial “trial-period”) already rendered at the time 
the plan was put into operation. For instance, 
taking the illustrative case just cited above, if 
a workCT fifty-seven years of age at the time the 
annuity system was adopted had ^entered the em- 
ploy of the company at age twenty, he already 
would have completed thirty-seven years of ser- 
vice. If the “trial-period” under the plan was 
five years, he would have had thirty-two years 
of “back” service.* If the company should pur- 
chase one annuity for each of these thirty-two 
years of “back” service and continue to purchase 
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one annuity each year until he reached age sixty* 
five, he would have on retirement not eight, but 
forty, annuity policies. If each of these assured 
him an income of $10 for the rest of his life, he' 
would have an annual income of $400, The cost 
of such policies to cover “back” service would, 
of course, be governed by the age of the worker 
at the time they were purchased, and the total' 
first cost would be very much greater than if they 
had been purchased year by year beginning at 
age twenty-five. 

Computations made by one establishment in- 
dicated that the cost of meeting the “accrued lia- 
bilities” in this way would be approximately ten 
times the cost the first year of buying one annuity 
for ^very worker on the payroll with over five 
years of service. Or, to use hypothetical figures, 
if the cost of purchasing one $10 annuity for every 
worker on the payroll with over five years of ser- 
vice w^ $50,000, then the cost of meeting the 
“back” annuities in this case would have been 
approximately $500,000. These ratios cannot be 
r^^ded as generally applicable, since the dis- 
tribution by ages, the proportion of men and 
wom^ on the force, and the rates of labor turn- 
over, will very greatly affect the result. The il- 
lustration may, however, afford some idea of the 
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relative cost of meeting the “accrued liability” in' 
this way. 

The “accrued liability” under an annuity sys- 
tem probably could be met at somewhat less ex- 
pense in the case of workers approaching the re- 
tirement age by deferring the purchase of ad- 
ditional annuities for back service until their re- 
tirement actually took place. While the imme- 
diate cost of annuities so deferred would be some- 
what greater at the higher age then attained, the 
real cost, for reasons already explained, would 
be about the same. If, in the meantime, any of 
these workers were to die — ^and, in the case of a 
large establishment, a number certainly would 
— ^leaving no dependents, the company could thus 
save the cost of such annuities for back service, 
at least in many cases. (If such workers left de- 
pendents, it is true that the company mi^t feel 
disposed to do something for these.) Again, 
some of these older workers might voluntarily 
quit the company’s service, and t)ie management 
might justly take the ground that it was under 
no real obligation to make the plan retroactive in 
sudi cases, at least as a universal practice. 

In these and in other ways it is possible that 
the cost of meetin^the “accrued liabilities” coul9 
be reduced from the amount required to purchase 
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annuities representing every year of back service 
(beyond the stipulated “trial service period”) im- 
mediately upon the adoption of the annuity plan. 

It might be argued that if such postponement 
of the purchase of annuities was wise in the case 
of present workers df advanced years, then the 
purchase of annuities should in all cases be de- 
ferred until retirement. This suggestion is en- 
tirely in conflict with the fundamental concept 
of the annuity system. A particular feature of 
the annuity system is its immediate appeal to 
the worker and its definite assurance that each 
year of faithful service will be rewarded at the 
time by an additional annuity policy. In this 
respect the annuity system, as already shown, is 
greatly superior to the ordinary pension system, 
where the worker has merely the promise, and 
at times a very uncertain promise, of a retirement 
benefit until he actually enters on the pension 
roll. It is largely because of this assurance that 
the annuity system may be expected to reduce 
labor turnover. 

Even the immediate purchase of annuities to 
represent back service in every case, however, ap- 
parently would be no more expensive Iban the 
provision for “accrued liabilities” undw a pen- 
sbn plan. Indeed, in view of the fact that many 
wOTkers at the time an annuity syst^ is estab- 
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liahed would have only a few years of “bade” 
service to their credit, there is very strong ground 
for the opinion that the cost of meeting the “ac- 
crued liabilities” in this way would be substan- 
tially less than the cost of meeting them under 
a formal pension system. In comparing the costs 
under the two systems, however, it should be kept 
in mind that they do not aim to produce iden- 
tical results. The cumulative annuity system is 
essentially a “reward-of-service” system, and the 
total annuity at retirement is dependent on the 
number of annuity policies accumulated, rather 
than on the amount needed to support the worker 
in old age. It may be noted, moreover, that the 
“trial service” period contemplated in the case of 
a cumulative annuity system would affect speh a 
comparison of costs. 

One practical consideration under such an an- 
nuity ^stem is that workers joining die force at, 
say, age forty-five, and retiring at, say, age sixty- 
five, would not secure a large tot^l income on the 
basis of a $10 annuity for each year of service in 
excess of five. Any tendency to depart from the 
plan and purchase more annuities for such work- 
ers will, of course, increase the cost. Yet th^ 
doubtless will be^ases where the employer wiH 
fed disposed to do this. 

If such an annuity system were in general use 
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in industry, this difficulty would largely be obvi- 
ated, since workers coming on the force at, say, 
age forty-five, presumably would already have 
earned several annuity policies by prior service 
elsewhere, so that the last employer need consider 
only the number of years of service actually ren- 
dered him.^ In the case of chronic “fioaters” the 
aggregate number of annuities earned might be 
negligible. The responsibility for this, however, 
could not fairly be placed on the employer. 

A very great advantage in providing for the 
“accrued liabilities” under the annuity system is 
that the cost can be definitely figured at the time. 
If the company is able to meet this cost at once, 
or to meet it during a brief period of, say, five or 
ten years, the plan has a very great attractiveness, 
as against leaving these “accrued liabilities” to 
interfere with the normal operation of the plan. 

From the standpoint of the “accrued liabilities,” 
therefore, as in numerous other respects, the an- 
nuity system appears to have a decided advan- 
tage over the ordinary pennon system. 

* In the case of workers of advanced ages it might be prac- 
ticable to Horten the ^^tiial period.” 



CHAPTER IX 

BBNEnTS TO BE INCLUDED IN A PENSION OB 
ANNUITY SYSTEM 

Once an industrial employer has decided to in- 
troduce a pension or annuity system, his first 
problem is to determine what benefits shall be 
provided. 

It should be emphasized that a pension in a 
strict sense is a retirement benefit, to be paid to 
workers no longer able to perform their tasks, or • 
who have rendered a given measure of service. 
Death benefits, and even disability benefits where 
the disability occurs prior to superannuation, are 
insurance features quite distinct from a pension 
proper. A withdrawal equity is in the nature of 
a surrender value in an insurance policy. All 
these collateral features necessarily increase the 
cost of a retirement system. This, of course, does 
not necessarily condemn them, but their characta: 
i^ould be understood. 

The following statement by a prominent Brit- 
ish actuary may be cited in this connection: 
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"Returns of contributions in the event of deatji 
are simply insurances, and must be paid for like 
any other insurance. The more the system of 
making returns of contributions is extended, the 
more does the character of the institution depart 
from that of a pension fund, and approach that 
of a savings bank.” ^ 

While, however, the technical significance of 
the term pension is thus restricted, it may safely 
be asserted that an employer who inaugurates a 
pension system will be disappointed if it does 
not include some benefits in addition to pensions 
proper. At least the following should be pro- 
vided either in the retirement plan or in some col- 
lata'al plan like group insurance. 

1. A retirement benefit in the form of a pen- 
sion or an annuity commencing at superannuation 
and payable in monthly or reasonably frequent in- 
stallments. 

2. A total disability benefit commencing when- 
ever the disability occurs, except as provided for 
under workmen’s compensation. 

3. A death ben^t, tiie value possibly in<a«as- 
ing with years of service rendered. 

4. A witiidrawal equity in case of separation, 
the value also increasing with years of service.’ 

iJamea J. Mltauchlan. “The Fundamental Prindidee of 
Pennon Funds”; Tranaactiona of the Faculty of Actuaries, 
Vol. IV, No. 41, p. 224. 

*In uie case of a cumulative annuity qvtem, such a vitb- 
dnml equity, on a deferred basis, is inherent in the plan. 
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While many other features can be added, such 
a schedule of benefits fairly meets the require* 
ments of a retirement plan. Moreover, there is 
mudi to be said in favor of limiting benefits to 
such a schedule. 

The Retirement Benefit 

The inclusion of a retirement benefit calls for 
no discussion. This is, of course, the primary 
consideration. The desirability of making this 
payable in monthly or other frequent installments, 
however, may be emphasized. Under some plans 
a worker, on. retirement, is permitted to take the 
accumulated value of the benefit in a lump sum. 
While in a few cases this may be advantageous 
to the recipient, as a general rule it is almost cer- ’ 
tain to prove unwise. Workers who thus take a 
lump sum payment will be inclined to risk it in 
investments at an age when they neither are fitted 
nor can afford to take such chances. Moreover, 
they become the marked victims of unscrupulous 
promoters with doubtful schemes to offer or doubt- 
ful securities to sell. Indeed, if one purpose of 
an employer in establishing a pension system is 
to assure work^ of a means of support in old 
age, it seems imperative that the payments be 
made in regular installments and not on a lump- 
sum basis. 
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It sems ^ceedingly desirable, moreov^, in the 
case of workers who die shortly aft^ going on 
the pension roll, that such a retirement ben^t 
be paid to their estates until the accrued value of 
the equity has been exhausted. Under some 
plans, only one monthly payment is made to the 
estates of such annuitants. While such a prac- 
tice can be defended, it is in the nature of a 
tontine arrangement. It is true that a guarantee 
of some stipulated number of payments to the 
estate of a pensioner who thus dies before his ' 
equity is exhausted will add materially to the cost 
of a plan. Nevertheless, such a guarantee seems 
desirable. Otherwise, a worker who has depended 
on his pennon to support his wife or othnr mem- 
bers of his family in old age may leave them com- , 
pletely unprovided for in the event of his death. 
Where a plan is on a contributory basis, it is only 
reasonable that the equity built up by the work- 
efs contribution shall thus be paid out to his es- 
tate in the event of his death. Indeed, as already 
made clear, under a contributory system, the on- 
pbyees will almost certainly demand that the 
accrued value of their equity be thus returned. 
As repeatedly pointed out in this report, the 
a^ument holds with equal force under i non- 
OODtributoiy system to the extent that the de- 
ieired-pay theory has been applicable. 
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The Total Disability Benefit 

The inclusion in the retirement system of a 
total disability benefit is easily justified. The 
moment a worker is totally incapacitated he is 
financially helpless, and provision against this 
contingency as part of a retirement scheme is en- 
tirely logical. Moreover, the increase in cost 
ordinarily is relatively small. To the extent that 
such permanent incapacitation is already pro- 
vided for through Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 
duplication of benefits through a retirement plan' 
may, of course, be avoided. 

While, however, a total disability benefit is a 
desirable feature of any retirement sdieme, in 
the case of a system of paid-up annuities like ' 
lliat discussed in Chapter V there are strong ar- 
guments in favor of providing this benefit through 
a separate policy rather than in the annuity 
policy itself. Otherwise (since the annuity poli- 
cies would be retained by the worker in case he 
left the service) an employer might be insuring 
workers against future disabilities which had no 
relatm to their service for him. 

Th^ Death Benefit 

Opinions differ as to whether a retiremwt plan 
should provide a death benefit, but the weight 
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of argument is strongly in favor of its inclusion, 
either directly in the plan, or by some collateral 
plan of insurance. It seems reasonably clear that 
a worker with a family of young children will be 
far more disturbed over the possibility of their 
being left helpless when he is, perhaps, their sole 
support, than over his own dependency late in life 
when, perhaps, the same children will be able to 
assist him. In any event, it seems apparent that 
a worker should reasonably expect a death benefit 
equal at least to that which he could secure as a 
withdrawal benefit by a voluntary separation 
from the service. Indeed, a death benefit should 
be much greater than his withdrawal equity, 
where death occurs before the worker has reached 
an advanced age; otherwise it may be too small 
to be of real value. In any case, however, such a 
death benefit will make only temporary, or par- 
tial, provision for dependents, but, again, the 
rest of the burden may fairly be placed upon 
society. 

In general, it seems advisable to cover the death 
hazard by a separate arrangement as, for in- 
stance, group insurance. This is especially true 
in the case of a system of paid-up annuities, for 
the same reasons as just noted in the discussion 
of a disability benefit. Smce under an annuity 
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^tem the benefits would go to the worker even 
though he became separated from the service, the 
inclusion of these benefits in the policy might 
mean that an employer would be expending funds 
to cover hazards incurred by the worker later, in 
the service of another establishment. It is not 
reasonable to expect an employer to do this. 
Under an annuity system the retirement benefit, 
however, runs pro rata with the service rendered 
for the given establishment. 

While much might be said in favor of a uniform 
death benefit for all workers, on the whole it seems 
reasonable that this benefit should increase mod- 
erately in proportion to tiie years of service ren- 
dered up to some given limit.^ 

The exclusion of a death benefit from a» pen- 
sion plan can be defended, but the arguments in 
favor of its inclusion appear to be convincing. 

One writer has described the objections to state 

'The scale of death benefits provided by the pension plan of 
one large industrial company is as follows, with a minimum of 
1600 and a maximum of S2,000. 

For 1 year’s service, 3 months’ full pay. 

For 2 years’ service, 6 months’ full pay. 

For 3 years’ service, 7 months’ full pay. 

For 4 years’ service, 9 months’ full pay. 

For 5 years’ service and over, 12 months’ full pay. 

Some such schedule^f death benefits is not uncommon in 
pension plaqs. Often, however, the death hasard is covered by 
group insurance. 

In many plans no death benefit is provided. 
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pension systems without a death benefit, in a pic* 
turesque manner, as follows: 

“It is obvious that the State gambles with its 
employee for his wage. I will give you a portion 
of your wage as you earn it; the remainder we 
will toss for when I am finished with you. You 
yourself are the coin, with life on one side and 
death on the other. Live you win; die you lose. 
It is merely a case of robbing Peter to pay Paul, 
but Peter suffers none the less. What happens is 
somewhat as follows: Peter dies before he is pen- 
sionable. The total deductions made by the Gov- 
ernment for the marketable value of his labors 
on account of the pension thereupon become lost 
to his dependents who, by reason of the early loss 
of Peter’s wage-earning capacity, need it more 
than if he had lived— and go instead to make up 
Paul’s pension when he retires, whose dependents, 
by reason of Paul’s two hands being still avail- 
able, need it perhaps less than do the defrauded 
relicts of Peter.” ^ 

The Withdrawal Equity 

The arguments in favor of a withdrawal equity 
have already been discussed in connection with 
the question of deferred pay. Under a contribu- 
tory plan, common justice requires the provision 
fpr a withdrawal benefit representing at least the 

* Michael Peters. “The Mischief of Pensions.” The OenUe^ 
marine Magame, London, August 1907, pp. 113-114. ^ 

See also Meriam. “Principles Governing the Retirement of 
Public Employees ” p. 234. 
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net^ contribution of the worker to the scheme, 
plus interest. 

As already pointed out, to the extent that the 
deferred-pay theory holds, it is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that the worker is entitled to with- 
draw the employer’s contribution as well as his 
own, subject to the limitations noted below. 

Moreover, to the extent that the deferred-pay 
principle is operative, a withdrawal equity should 
similarly be recognized under a non-contributory 
system. Such return of employer’s contribution is, 
however, extremely rare, even under a contribu- 
tory system. • Nevertheless, the argument in favor 
of it is very strong. It may be noted that the sys- 
tem of paid-up annuities clearly accepts this prin- 
ciple, since each annuity, when purchased, at 
once becomes the absolute property of the worker,' 
regardless of whatever proportion of the cost may 
have been borne directly by the employer. 

* A withdrawal benefit, it should be noted, may not neces- 
sarily equal the total contribution of the worker, plus interest, 
since, where death and disability benefits are provided, a 
proper proportion of the worker’s contribution may be re- 
garded as a charge for protection against these hazards. Thus, 
one writer says: 

“The amount returned in event of resignation or dismissal 
in a wholly contributory system may with full and complete 
justice to the employee be less than the total amount of con- 
tributions with interest Jf any of the benefits are in the natui^p 
of insurance against risls such as death or disability, againv 
which the etnployee has been protected during his period of 
service and for which protection already received he should 
psy”— -Lewis Meriam, “Principles Governing the Retirement 
of Public Employees/’ p. 231. 
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Sickness Benefit Inadvisable 

Some pension systems also provide sickness 
benefits and benefits to widows or dependent chil- 
dren. The weight of argument is, however, against 
this. It is true that sickness is one of the major 
hazards before the industrial worker and, more- 
over, one of the principal causes of dependency. 
It is also true that the possibility of loss of wages 
as a result of sickness or unemployment is re- 
garded by the average worker with far more con- 
cern than the possibility of dependency in old 
age, or the possibility of premature death. Even 
if it be conceded, however, that some cooperative 
scheme for meeting the sickness hazard is desir- 
able, i.it will ordinarily be found inadvisable to 
include such a provision within a pension plan/ 
Where a pension plan is financed wholly or chiefly 
by the employer there is grave danger that the 
inclusion of a sickness benefit will lead to ma- 
lingering, while ^he possibility of violent increases 
in expenditures because of epidemics or for other 
reason tends to jeopardize the security of the 
pension itself, the protection of which is of prime 
importance. 

• Much may be said in favor of sickn^s benefit 
sdbemes financed by mutual associations of em- 
ployees themselves, either with or without any 
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direct assistance from the employer. This matter 
need not be discussed here, further than to say 
that it diould be treated as a problem separate 
from the problem of pensions. 

Provision for Widows and CkUdren Impracticable 

Specific provision for widows and dependent 
children cannot reasonably be expected of an or- 
dinary pension plan. Industry cannot provide 
against all the hazards of life. Moreover, the 
private employer may with justice take the ground 
that his criterion should be the service rendered 
and not the number of an employee’s dependents. 
To the extent that a return of contributions in 
the event of death is provided, some provision; 
though small, is in fact made for depenc^ents.' 
It is, as already stated, reasonable to provide 
that a retirement benefit shall continue to go to 
the estate of a pensioner who dies shortly after 
going on the pension roll, until the net value of 
the pension earned or accumulated up to the time 
of his retirement had been paid out. Some such 
provision seems only just; otherwise the plan as- 
sumes a tontine character. While such a provision 
may result in a substantial benefit to dependents, 
it would not be contingent upon the length of 
their lives or upon the length of time during which 
they might need assistance but, instead, would be 
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measured by the value of the equity which the 
worker had built up by his service. Beyond this, 
provision for dependents may properly be re^ 
garded as the concern of society as a whole, rather 
than that of a private retirement scheme. 

In this connection it may be noted that where 
a plan includes provision for the dependents of a 
worker it usually happens that in time these will 
constitute a larger proportion of the total num- 
ber of pensioners than will the workers them- 
selvea This experience has been common in the 
case of public service pensions of long standing. 

Amount of Benefit 

Having decided upon the character of the b«ie- 
fits to be included, the next step is to determine 
upon their amount and the method of arranging 
th^ 

With respect to the retirement allowance 
proper, the best opinion is in favor of moderate 
benefits. One strong argument in favor of this 
is the practical consideration of cost. A further 
point is that the benefit should not be so large 
as to induce men amply able to work to cease 
productive activity. As pointed out on page 27 
4 pension should not be regarded as a means of 
affording men approaching old age an oppmv 
tunity for extended idleness. 
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A conunon practice is to provide pensions of 
anywhere from $18 to $30 a month for workers 
who ordinarily will not go on the pension roll 
until, say, sixty-five years of age. Some years 
ago pensions of $12 a month were not uncommon, 
but there has been a tendency to increase the 
minimum, which ordinarily, where one is named, 
is not less than $20 a month. 

The minimum pension stipulated in several 
plans which contain such a provision is as fol- 
lows: 


American Smelting & Refining Co. $20 per month 

American Sugar Refining Co 20 “ “ 

Case (J. I.) Threshing Machine Co. 18 “ “ 

Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co 18 “ “ 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co 20 “ “ 

Crane Co 30 “ 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 15 “ “ 

Deere 18 “ “ 

Diamond Match Co 25 “ “ 

International Harvester Co 30 “ “ 

Pittsburgh Coal Co 20 “ “ 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co 20 “ “ 

U. S. Steel & Carnegie Pension 
Fund 12 “ “ 


The pension plans of the above companies are 
of the non-contributory type. The minimum al- 
lowances— and nlliximum figures— for sevei^ 
oth^ companies and for some other types of plan' 
will be found in the Appendix. 
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In a large number of cases the pension is de- 
pendent upon the final wage, or on the average 
wages for the last five or ten years of service. A 
common practice is to allow one per cent or more 
of such final wage for every year of service. This 
method, it will be seen, tends to make allowances 
for different lengths of service and also for dif- 
ferences in the wage status of the recipients. 
While both these features may be highly desirable, 
this method of calculation is a very dangerous one, 
and objectionable. The danger is well illustrated 
by the great increase in wages which has taken 
place in recent years as a result of the dis- 
turbances caused by the World War. The use of 
the final wage or average wage for, say, five or 
ten years injects a very serious element of insta- 
bility into the pension plan. It also obviously 
tends to produce inequality as between different 
pensioners. For instance, under such an arrange- 
ment pensioners who have gone on the rolls since 
the war period will draw much heavier benefits 
than was originally contemplated. It is entirely 
safe to predict that this will force a radical re- 
oiganization of more than one pension plan now 
in operation. 

t Instead of basing the pension on the final wage, 
or an average of wages, a much safer method is to 
base the contribution on the wages received dur- 
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ing the accumulation period, and let the amount 
of such contributions as accumulated under the 
compound interest principle determine the bene- 
fit when the pensioner actually enters upon the 
pension roll. An objection to this method is that 
the worker cannot know in advance just what 
his pension will be. But at least he can estimate 
the amount with some degree of accuracy. In 
any event the worker is better off with the cer- 
tainty of a substantial payment than with a pros- 
pect that the plan may be so radically reorganized 
as to practically shut him out of any benefit 
whatever, as has sometimes happened. It may 
be noted that such a scheme of basing contribu" 
tions on the wages received while the fund is 
being built up takes account both of differences in 
wage status and in length of service. 

A system of paid-up annuities sudi as that out- 
lined in Chapter V has a distinct advantage in 
this respect, since the amount of the annuity 
secured by each year of service is.definitely guar- 
anteed by the insurance company underwriting 
the plan. The aggregate amount is, moreover, di- 
rectly proportional to the length of service ren- 
dered. ^ 

Such an annuity system can be made to take 
account of differences in wages by providmg, in- 
stead of a uniform yearly annuity for all worken^ 
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that the amount shall be whatever a given per- 
centage of the current year’s wage will buy. This 
involves a considerable administrative burden, 
however, and insurance companies prefer to write 
their annuities in round amounts. A simple 
method of making an approximate recognition of 
differences in wages would be to classify workers 
into wage groups, with a uniform annuity for 
workers coming within a given group but varying 
as between different groups. 

As a matter of fact, there is considerable to be 
said in favor of disregarding the amount of wages 
earned in fixing annuities and letting these vary 
only with the length of service rendered. 

Arbitrary Retirement Age Objectionable 

Another common, but objectionable, practice in 
many pension plans is to fix an arbitrary age of 
retirement, either at the option of the worker or 
at the option of the company. A more desirable 
arrangement is ia make the retirement age sub- 
ject to the discretion of a pension committee, 
provided th^e is adequate guarantee that the 
worker’s rights will be protected. If a w(^k^ is 
fully dJe to perform hie todc tlrnre ie no real 
reason for retiring him simply because he has 
reached, say, age sixty or nxty-five. Ordinarily 
his wages, even at that a{^, will be considerably 
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larger than his pension, while, moreover, it is 
desirable, both from his standpoint and from the 
standpoint of society, that he should continue to 
be a producer as long as he is able to do so. In 
this connection it may be noted that most work- 
ers of from sixty to sixty-five years of age prefer 
to continue on the payroll rather than to go on 
the pension roll. Instances are very numerous 
where workers have protested against being 
placed on the pension roll at a stipulated age or 
where, having been placed on the pension roll, 
they have asked for reinstatement on the payroll. 

Where a retirement age is stipulated there is 
mudi to be said in favor of making it fairly high, 
say, sixty-five years in the case of males, with 
provision for earlier retirement if the worlger be- ' 
comes incapacitated. Aside from the desirability 
of allowing the worker to continue on the payroll 
as long as he is able to perform his work effi- 
ciently, is the important question of cost. 

A good illustration of the increased cost of a 
pension system as a result of lowering the age of 
retirement is afforded by the following table sub- 
noitted to the Executive Committee of the United' 
States Civil Ser^ce Retirement Association by 
actuaries of the New York Life Insurance Cgfn- 
pany in 1902 , the rates being applicable to a given 
pension for the salary group under consideration. 
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AvmOE PraCENTAQE or SaUBT CoNTBIBOnON 


Present 

age 

Pension 
age, 70 

Per cent 

Pension 
age, 60 

Per cent 

Pension 
age, 55 

Per cent 

15 

0£ 

1.6 

2.6 

25 

15 

25 

45 

35 

2.9 

55 

05 

45 

5.2 

105 

21.1 


In the case of a system of paid-up annuities it 
is necessary to have a stated retirement age in 
order to enable the insurance company to make 
its calculations. However, it may easily be pro- 
vided that the worker who reaches the retirement 
age and who is still able to perform his task may 
defer the commencement of the annuity pay- 
ments until he is incapacitated, in which case the 
yearly installments will rise rapidly.* On the 

*Thu8 the annual payments under one type of annuity 
pdicy yielding SIO at age 65 increase as follows if not drawn 
upon until a later year: 


Age 

Males 

Females 

65 

$10.00 

$10.00 

66 

11.07 

10.9S 

67 

1250 

1253 

68 

• 13.72 

1354 

66 

1556 

1453 

70 

1756 

1652 


On the other hand, such an annuity policy yielding $10 per 
year at age 66, would yield only the following amounts if pay- 
ments were commenced at age 60, 61, 62, 63, or 64, respectively: 


t 

Mala 

Femala 

14.48 

14.48 

61 

624 

524 * 

63 

6.17 

6i7 

68 

725 

725 

61 

6M 

SM 
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other hfind, it can be provided that, if necessary^ 
the annuity may be payable before the stated age. 
In this case, as already made clear, the install- 
ments of the annuity will be very sharply reduced, 
since the insurance company not only loses the 
interest accumulation, but at the same time must 
figure on a greater expectancy of life. 



CHAPTER X 

SUMMABT AND CONCLUSIONS 

Fbom the preceding discussion it is apparent 
that the pension problem, even in its narrower 
or immediate aspects, is an exceedingly compli- 
cated one. Whatever system the employer may 
sdect, he is confronted with perplexing questions 
which cannot safely be disregarded. 

For convenience, some of the major points de- 
veloped in the previous chapters are brought to- 
gether in the summary analysis on pages 220 
to 22?. 

Discussions of the pension problem often have 
hinged largely upon the question whether the 
proposed system was of the contributory or non- 
contributory type. While it seems exceedingly 
desirable that the employee shall contribute di- 
rectly to the co^ of a pension system, it should 
be repeated that this matter is less vital than the 
question whether the system recognizes definite 
rii^ts on the part of the worka*. Where a intern 
i8*^pmited on a contributory basis, the employer 
practically is compelled to recognize certain 

rif^ts. Otherwise, the worker presumably would 
218 
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be unwilling to contribute. However, if the 
principle of deferred pay is accepted— and it is 
difficult to see where, within the limits stated m 
Chapter II, that principle can be denied — the 
worker in reality is contributing to the cost under 
a non-contributory system. The essential ques- 
tion, therefore, is not whether the worker con- 
tributes directly but, rather, whether the pension 
system definitely and adequately safeguards his 
rights under the plan. 

It has been shown that the “discretionary”' 
type of pension system has been generally con- 
demned by disinterested critics, not merely be- 
cause of its inadequacy and its liability to abuse, 
but on the more fundamental ground that it does 
not place the worker's status on a definite, con- 
tractual basis. It is axiomatic that a pension 
system should carry all reasonable assurance that 
the pensions will be paid. To quote again from 
the Report of the Special Committee of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, “A pension 
promise that is not certain involves an uncertain 
morality.” 

The issue of deferred pay is vital. To tiie ex- 
tent that that principle is actually operative, it 
seems that a pension system should d^- 
nitely recognize the ri^t of the work^ to a return 
of the pay so deferred. In this respect the “dis- 
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cretionar 3 r” type of pension is seriously inade- 
quate and, indeed, may be grossly inequitable. 
The contributory type of pension system usually 
meets this issue in part. A system of paid-up 
annuities on the lines described in Chapter V 
diould meet it squarely, regardless of whether or 
not tiie worker directly contributes to the cost 
of the plan. 

While, however, the question of direct contri- 
butions is of less importance than the question of 
contractual right, the contributory system is to 
be recommended wherever it is practicable. Not 
only will workers ordinarily take a keener interest 
in the plan, but they can feel that they are largely 
providing for their superannuation throu^ their 
own pffort. 

It has been shown that the employer cannot 
reasonably expect a pension system to bring tan- 
gible results in the way of reduced labor turn- 
over, at greater contentment, sufficient to justify 
its administrative burden and cost. An annuity 
syst^, however, because of its greater certainty 
and more direct appeal, may have an important 
influence on labor turnover. 

It has also been shown that the use of pmision 
sgsstems for purposes of disciplinary control is 
likely to prove disappointing while, moreovo', 
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such use of a pension system is inherently ob-' 
jectionable. 

The one controlling incentive to adopt a re^ 
tirement system from the employer’s standpoint 
is that it may enable him more readily to dismiss 
workers who, because of superannuation or other 
disability, are no longer able to perform their 
tasks and who reduce the efficiency of the force 
as a whole. While other results of a pension sys- 
tem may be important, they ordinarily will be 
incidental to, or at least collateral to, this main 
object. 

The inevitable tendency of expenditures to in- 
crease over a long period of time under a formal 
pension system should be clearly appreciated. An 
employer who decides to inaugurate a pension or 
annuity system should have the cost most care^ 
fully estimated by competent experts, making 
certain that all due attention is given to the 
problem of “accrued liabilities.” Practically the 
only safe method of financing a formal pension 
system is on the reserve basis, after detailed actu- 
arial calculations. Even then, frequent revalua- 
tions of the plan will be necessary to saf^ard 
its solvency. In general, the only safe poluy is 
to determine the benefits on an actuarial basif,* 
by the amount whi^ the contributions will jus- 
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tify, and not to make them directly contingent 
upon the salary or wages of the employee. 

The too common practice of following the pro- 
visions of some plan that seems attractive is an 
exceedingly dangerous one. While the type of 
plan should be determined on broad grounds of 
equity and economic soundness, the details should 
be worked out with special reference to the needs 
of, and the conditions prevailing in, the individ- 
ual establishment, particularly in respect to age 
and sex distribution and labor turnover. Any at- 
tempt to apply a general formula is practically 
certain to lead to disaster in a large majority of 
cases. Unless an employer is ready to assume 
the burden and expense of thus preparing a sys- 
tem adapted to his individual needs, he should 
avoid committing himself to the adoption of 
any formal astern. 

Broader Aspects of the Pension Problem 

Tram the standpoint of the individual em- 
ploya* the pension problem may seem to be 
chiefly one of costs and tangible results. In 
reality, these considerations are far less impor- 
tant than the fundamental issues of social and 
economic policy involved. The pension issue is, 
indeed, one of the broadest and most fu-reacbing 
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of the many perplexing problems arising out of 
the industrial relationship. 

Final judgment on the broad question as to 
whether my system of pensions is desirable in 
private industry will depend very largely upon 
the attitude of the critic towards the labor rela- 
tionship from a social standpoint. Those who 
feel that it is desirable that wage earners shall be 
responsible for their own destinies, and who wish 
to reduce the element of paternalism on the part 
of the employer to a minimum, will, in general, 
be opposed to private industrial pension S 3 rstems, 
at least unless these are of a contractual char- 
acter. They will be receptive to the argument 
that most pension systems keep down immediate 
or money wages and tend at the same time to * 
accentuate class distinctions between employers 
and employees. Such critics, if consistent, will 
take the position that even though the task of 
raising the real wage status of workers as a whole 
may be slow, in the long run Labor will be bene- 
fited by meeting the situation squarely rather 
than by accepting such temporary relief as may 
be afforded through pension systems, at least * 
where these take the form of a gratuity. Othws, 
who have no pr^udice against pension systohs 
per se, often may be inclined to oppose the ex- 
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tension of such systems in private industry until 
the various complexities of the problem have 
been more carefully analyzed. Experience thus 
far has been too brief and too limited to warrant 
final conclusions on many points. As the Ap- 
pendix accompanying this volume shows, most 
private industrial pension systems are of com- 
paratively recent origin. Thus, of ninety-three 
pension plans there listed, only ten were in- 
augurated prior to 1910. This limited experience 
would, in any event, necessitate conservatism in 
passing judgment. The ultimate results of such 
systems can be determined only after very ex- 
tended operation. A further consideration in this 
connection is that many students of the pension 
' problem feel that it is not one to be undertaken 
by employers alone, but jointly by employers, 
employees, and the general public. It will be 
remembered that several of the authorities cited 
in Chapter I took such a position. 

The individual employer, faced with the neces- 
sity of retiring aged or disabled workers who 
are reducing the efficiency of his force, can hardly 
‘ be blamed for not waiting until the problem is 
worked out on these broad lines, or for adopting 
afiy system which seems to promise an improve- 
ment over a continuation of existing conditions in 
his establishment. But it should be recognized 
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that such efforts, however well meant, may prove 
unsatisfactory. 

It may fairly be said that most pension systems 
now in operation do not make a substantial ap- 
proach toward solving the problem of old age 
dependency among industrial workers. From the 
evidence presented in preceding chapters, it is 
obvious that only a trifling proportion of wage- 
earners ever go on the pension roll. A much 
larger number, although spending the greater 
part of their lives in industry, become separated 
from the service without any retirement benefit. 
If Industry is to undertake to deal with the super- 
annuation problem at all, it may fairly be re- 
quired to devise some more equitable and more 
effective method than that reflected in existing 
private pension practice. 

In this respect the annuity system, discussed in 
Chapter V, has a particular appeal, and especially, 
if its introduction could be made general among 
industrial establishments. With ^uch a system in 
practically universal operation, the great body of 
wage-earners would be making some provision 
for support in old age and (except for the 
“trial service” period) pro rata with ev«y year of 
sawice r^dered. ^ecause of this fact the annuity 
system seems entitled to most serious considerar 
tion, not only by industrial executives, but by the 
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public at large. If, instead of pensioning off a 
mare handful of superannuated workers, a system 
can be devised by which the great majority of 
these workers will have acquired a substantial pro- 
vision against old age by the time they become 
superannuated, then society as a whole, as well 
as these individuals, should reap a substantial 
benefit, while the burden would be distributed in- 
stead of falling on the last employer. 

Under such a condition it should be possible to 
effect a material reduction in the cost of poor 
relief, which is a very important factor in the 
tax bill of every community. More important 
than this possible reduction in taxes, however, is 
the fact that the great body of wage-earners could 
feel that their income in old age had been fairly 
earned by their service during their productive 
years. The difference in the effect upon national 
character of having these workers thus virtually 
self-supporting in their old age, instead of objects 
of diarity, or recipients of gratuities, can hardly 
be over-estimated. 



APPENDIX I 

ANALYSIS OF PENSION FLANS IN INDUSTRIAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS 

Note 

The following tables give a brief analysis of im- 
portant features of those pension plans of industrial 
establishments assembled in the course of this study. 

Because of the numerous details in any given pen- 
sion plan and the great variation in provisions as 
between different plans, it is impracticable to present 
all the facts in such a condensed comparative analy- 
sis. For example, the age and service requirements 
contained in the plan of one large company are as 
follows: 

(a) “Any male employee when he shall have 
reached the age of seventy years, and any female 
employee when she shall have reached the age of 
sixty-five years, shall be required to retire, irrespec- 
tive of length of service. 

(b) “Any male employee when he shall have 
reached the age of sixty-five years, and any female ' 
employee when she shall have reached the age of 
sixty years, who in either case shall have been in the 
continuoqs service of the Company twenty year^'or 
more, may, at the request of the employee, subject 
to the approval of the Executive Committee, be re- 
tired from active service. 

231 
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(c) “Any male employee when he shall have 
reached the age of sixty years, and any female em- 
pl<^ee when she shall have reached the age of fifty* 
five years, who in either case shall have been in the 
continuous service of the Company for twenty-five 
years or more, may, at the request of the employee, 
subject to the approval of the Executive Committee, 
be retired from active service. 

(d) “Any male or female employee who shall have 
been thirty years or more in the continuous service 
of the Company, may, at the request of the employee, 
subject to the approval of the Executive Committee, 
be retired from active service. 

(e) “Any employee who shall have been fifteen 
years or more in the service of the Company, and who 
shall have become permanently totally incapacitated 
through no fault of his or her own, as the result of 
sickness or injury (compensation for which has not 
otherwise been provided), may, at the request of the 

• employee, subject to the approval of the Executive 
Committ^, be retired from active service.” 

To give all the information with respect to age and 
service requirements for a large number of companies 
would have made the tabulation so unwieldy as to be 
almost unreadable. Instead, effort has been made 
to give the age apd service requirements that would, 
as a matter of practical experience, be most generally 
applicable. Thus, in the case of the plan above 
•quoted, the age and service requirranents are pven 
in the table as sixty-five and twenty, respectively, 
icf males, and sixty and twenty, respectively, for 
fonales, as it seems reasonably certain that mwe 
WOTkers would be retired under these provisums than* 
wider provision (a), which requires an age of seventy 
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for males and an age of sixty-five for females, or 
under provision (c), which reduces the age limit, but 
increases the required service period to twenty-five 
years. 

It should be understood, therefore, that in most 
cases the plans contain other provisions than those 
listed in the table. Most plans, moreover, contain 
exceptions, or special provisions. In order to get 
complete information in any specific case it is neces- 
sary to refer to a copy of the plan itself. 

It will be noted in the first column under the head- 
ing “Amount of Pension” there is given a percentage 
of the average salary for the final ten years which 
is to be multiplied by the number of years of service. 
Thus if the average annual wage for such a ten-year 
period were $1,000 and the pension one per cent of 
this for every year of service, the total pension in the 
case of a worker with, say, thirty years of service,^ 
would be $300, as follows: . 


Average wage for final ten years $1,000 

One per cent of this 10 

For thirty years of service the total pension 

would be 300 


The use of the final wage for ten years of service is 
so common that this has been talcen as a standard. 
In many cases, however, the average wage for the 
final five years, or the final three years, of service, 
(or some other period) is used as a basis. Such cases 
have been indicated by inserting in parentheses the 
number pf years ^ptually taken as a basis. . * 
With respect to maximum and minimum amounts 
of a prasim, it should be noted that sometimes this 
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is a given percentage of such average wage for the 
final ten years (or other period) , and that sometimes 
this is limited hy a fixed maximum. Thus, in the 
case of the American Brass Company the maximum 
is sixty per cent of the average salary for the final 
three years of service, provided this amount does 
not exceed $5,000. 

Where it was known that the company had a group 
insurance plan in force, this fact has been indicated 
under the column headed “Death Benefit Provision,’* 
but since the number of companies adopting such 
plans is constantly increasing, the information on this 
point may not be complete. 

An examination of this appendix table shows that 
a service requirement of twenty years is very com- 
mon, and that a shorter period is infrequent. Service 
requirements of twenty-five years are fairly frequent, 
and are found in connection with an age limit of 
‘sixty-Qve years, as well as of sixty years. In many 
cases, as already indicated, the same plan provides 
both for an age requirement of sixty-five years with 
twenty years of service, and for an age requirement 
of sixty years with twenty-five years of service, or 
some other arrangement. 

The age requirement for women frequently is five 
or ten years less than that for men, or, in other words, 
frequMJtly is fifty-five, or even fifty years. 

' A considerable number of plans provide for com* 
palsny retirement; in a majority of such cases this 
is Ibnd at seventy years. ^ 

In many plans provision is made for retirement at 
tbe request of the onployee when he has fulfilled 
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the toniB of the plan. In such cases the pensionable 
age is either sixty years or sixty-five years. In gen- 
eral, the plan reserves the right to the employer to* 
retire a worker at the discretion of the Pension Board 
or Conunittee; in some cases, however, it is provided 
that the worker shall not be arbitrarily retired against 
his own wishes. 

In general, where a minimum allowance is stipu- 
lated, this is 118 or $20 per month; a minimum of 
$300 per year is provided in a number of cases. 
M aximum provisions vary widely. One plan, that 
of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company, provides 
for a flat pension of |30 per month in all cases. 
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'4 

In plan 

Group Ins. 

Group Ins. 

Oimin Iiifi. 

Life Ins. 

Life Ins. 

Ammint of Pension 

Min. 

$20 

per mo. 

$20 

per mo. 

$5 

per wk. 

Max. 

60% of av. 
salary (or 
$5,000) 

$2,500 
per yr. 

$500 
per yr. 
$5,000 
per yr. 

$8 per 
week 

% of av*. salary 
for final 10 
years to be 
multiplied b y 
years of service* 

1 . 
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Death 

Benefit 

Provision 

Emp. Asso. 

Col. Plan 

Group Ins. 

Emp. Asso. 

In plan. 

Amount of Pension 

Min. 

$300' 

$20 

I^r mo. 
$30 

per mo. 

$15 

per mo. 
$18 

per mo. 

$25 

per mo. 

Max. 

$6,000 

60% of such 
av. pay 

$125 
per mo. 

$100 
per mo. 

% of av. salary 
for final 10 
years to be 
multiplied b y 
years of service* 

(for 6 
yrs. of highest 
pay)* 

2% (S yrs.) 

1%% (6 yrs.) 

2% (5 yrs.) 

1% (15 yrs.) 

1H% 

(of high- 
est (av.mo. pay 
in last 10 yrs.) 
1% 

Age and Service 
Requirements * 



Serv- 

ice 


Age 

60 

50 

66 

60 

60 (F) 

66 

65(F) 

65 

(«) 

65 

60 (F) 

Date 

of 

Plan 

1912 

1911 

1916 

1916 

1918 

1903 

1 

Commonwealth hkiison 
Co 

Consolidated Co. of 

New York 

kmsolidated G. L. A P. 
Co. of Baltimore 

kane Co 

Cmnptcm A Knowles 
Loom Works 

>eere A Co. 

>a Pont (E. I.) de Ne- 
mours Co 

>iainond Match Co 
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MfK Co 1903 65 25 1% of final pay SlOO 

55 (F) 20 for every year per m< 

of service** 
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Death 

Benefit 

Provision 

In plan. 

In plan. 

Col. plan. 

In plan. 

Life Ins. 

In plan. 

Life Ins. 

In plan. 

Amount of Pension 

Min. 

$300 
per yr. 

$300 
per yr. 

$300 
per yr. 

$300 
per yr. 
$300 
per yr. 
$30 

per mo. 
$20 

per mo. 

$240 
per yr. 
$20 

per mo. 

Max. 

75% of such 
av. pay 
75% of such 
av. pay 
75% of such 
av. pay 
75% of such 
av. pay 
75% of such 
av. pay 

$5,000 
per yr. 

% of av. salary 
for final 10 
yrs. to be mul- 
tiplied by yrs. 
of service • 

a t 

lO ic kO SiO 

w 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
w fH 

Age and 
Service 
Requiremeffts 

Serv- 

ice 

888S888S8888 88 88 

Age 

Ph ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ fa 

sisisssisis sSs ss 

Date 

of 

Plan 

1018 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1919 

1915 

1917 

1913 

as 

Company 

Standard Oil Co 

(Louisville, Ky.) 

Stsindard Oil Co 

(New Jersey) 

Standard Oil Co 

(Neodesha, Kan.) 

Standard Oil Co 

(Omaha. Neb.) 

Standard Oil Co 

(San Francisco, Cal.) 

i 5 M 

||J| 

l|i| 

I 1 > 





Air Brake 
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Min. 


Max. 

1 ' 1 

Amount of 
Pension 

2% of final 
salary, for 
every year of 
service 

Half of aver- 
age pay for 
last 30 yrs. 
(25 yrs. in 
case o f fe- 
males) 

1/50 of aver- 
age wage for 
final 10 yrs. 
for every yr. 
of service 
(not exceed- 
ing 25) plus 
%% for each 
yr. in excess 
of 10 t h at 
contributions 
have been 

marlo 

Contribution 
of Employee 

3% of salary*** 

S% of salary 
(not to ex- 
ceed $ 3 0 0 

yearly)® 

2% of salary^ 

Age and 
Service 

Requirement» 

Serv- 

ice 

20 

20 

30 

25 

20 

20 

Age 

57 

50(F) 

60 

60(F) 

65 

65(F) 

Date 

of 

Plan 

1911 

1920 

•1 


Armour A Co 

(For salaried employees 
only) 

Darling A Co 

jgjgtn National Watch 
Company 
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APPENDIX II 

SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

No attempt has been made, in preparing this bibli- 
ography, to compile an extended list of works on 
the subject of pensions, but, instead, merely to 
include a selected number of books and articles which 
seem of particular value to the employer who may 
be considering the adoption of a pension plan, or to 
the general student of the subject. 

General 

Industrial Pensions. Merchants’ Association of^ New 
York, 1920. Report of Special Committee on 
Industrial Pensions and Report of a Survey of 
Industrial Pension Systems by the Indu^rial 
Bureau of the Association. 

A brief, but valuable, discussion. 

Old Age Dependency in the Urdted States. Lee Well- 
ing Squier. 1912. A general siDrvey of the pen- 
sion movement up to that time. 

Principles Governing the Retirement of Public Em- 
payees. Lewis Meriam. 1918. 

T^ile dealing with pensions in the public serv- 
ice, ^is work i9of great value to the studrat df 
prival^ pension systems. A special feature is the 
frequent reference to other literature on the pen- 
Bi<m problem. 
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Pensions jor Hospital Officers and Staffs. Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Executive Committee of King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund for London. 1919. 

An elaborate work containing a large amount 
of material on the operation of various British 
pension funds, as well as a discussion of the 
broader phases of the problem. 

Reports of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. Nearly all the annual reports 
of the Foundation contain references to the pen- 
sion problem. Special mention may be made of 
Bulletin No. Nine (1916), “A Comprehensive 
Plan of Insurance and Annuities for College 
Teachers,” by Henry S. Pritchett, President of 
the Foundation, and Bulletin No. Eleven, “Pen- 
sions for Public School Teachers,” by Clyde Furst 
and I. L. Kandel. 

Teachers’ Retirement Systems in the United States, 
Paul Studensky. 1920. 

Official Reports 

U. S. Government. Retirement of Employees in the 
Classified Civil Service. Various Hearings before 
the Senate Committee on Civil ^rvice and Re- 
trenchment and the House Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service, 

Retirement from the Classified CivU Service of Super- 
annuated Employees. 

Message from the President of the United 
States transmitting Report of the Commission on 
Economy and Efficiency on this subject. House 
Document No. 732, 62nd Congress, 2nd Session. 

lUbum: Report of Illinois Pension Laws Commission, 
1916; Report of lUinois Pension Laws Commis- 
sion, 191^1919. 
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Massachusetts: Report 0 / Commission on Old Age 
Pensions, Annuities, and Insurance. 1910. House 
Document No. 1400. 

Report of Commission on Pensions. 1914. 
House Document 2450. 

Pennsylvania: Report of Pennsylvania Commission 
on Old Age Pensions. 1919. 

Wisconsin: Report of Wisconsin Pension Laws Com- 
mission. 

New York City: Report of Commission on Pensions: 
The Pension Funds of the City of New York. 


Magazine Articles and Pamphlets 

Broadening the Scope of Pensions in Private Indus- 
try: Paul Studensky. “New Jersey.” Vol. VI, 
No. 8. New Jersey Bureau of State Research. 

Industrial Pensions: Russell Sage Foundatiod, De- 
cember, 1919. A brief bibliography. 

Industrial Retirement Systems Based on the Money 
Purchase Principle. J. H. Woodward. In Eco- 
nomic World, December 3 and December 10, 1921. 

Our New Peonage: Discretionary Pensions. L. D. 
Brandeis in his “Business a Profession,” 1914. 

Problem of Pensions: National Civic Federation, 
1916. Contains a tabulated analysis of various 
plans. 

Pensions 'as Wages: Albert de Roode. American 
Economic Review, March, 1913. An exception- 
ally concise discussion of the subject. 
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The Fundamental Principles of Pension Funds: 
James J. M’Lauchlan. Transactions of the 
Faculty of Actuaries (London), 1909, Volume IV, 
Part VIII, No. 41. 

The Pension Problem and the Philosophy of Contri- 
butions: Paul Studensky. 1917. Bureau of 
Municipal Research, New York City. 



INDEX 


Accrued liabilities: cost of meeting, 172-175; definition, 
172; methods of meeting under annuity system, 192- 
197; under pension systems, 173-174; relation to de- 
ferred-pay issue, 176; to payroll, 174, 175, 194 
Actuarial problems: difficulties of, 144-145; frequent 
revisions of estimates necessary, 145, 181; need of 
expert assistance, 180; Merchants^ Association of New 
York, report cited, 180; simplified under an annuity 
system, 184-185; uncertainties of, 181-184 
Advantages and disadvantages of various types of pension 
systems compared, 220-223 
Age of retirement: (see Betirement Age) 

American Sugar Befining Company: pension disburse- 
ments of, 163 

Annuity system : (see Cumulative Annuity System) 

• 

Baltimore & Ohio Bailroad Co: pension disbursements 
of, 161 

Benefits under retirement systems: amount of in typical 
plans, 211; influence of retirement age on, 216, 217; 
death benefit, 48, 204, 205; retirement benefit, 201, 202; 
sickness benefit inadvisable, 208, 209; total disability 
benefit, 203; widows’ and children’s benefits inadvisable, 
209, 210; withdrawal equities, 206-208* 

Brandeis, Louis D : quot^, 44, 45, 63 
British Civil Service plan : deferred-pay principle 
endorsed, 60 

British Board of Trade Committee on Superannuation 
Funds: testimony before, 59 
British Boyal Commi^ion on Superannuation and CivjJ 
Service; .testimonj^efore, 69 

Oammadt, E. E : quoted, 175 
Oamr, T.N: quoted, 18 
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Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching; 
reorganization of pension plan, 2; reports quoted, 52, 
93 , 101 , 106 , 161 , 172 
Children’s benefits: (see Benefits) 

Commons, John E: quoted, 8 

Contractual rights: importance of, 48, 93, 112, 218; 
involve provision for withdrawal equities, 91, 206; lack 
of, under some systems, 47, 50, 67, 73, 81 
Contributions, employers’: incidence of, 63; (see also 
Deferred-Pay Principle) 

Contributions, return of: (see Withdrawal Equities) 
Contributory pension systems: advantages of, 94; atti- 
tude of pension authorities, 94; attitude of various 
Commissions toward, 104; benefits usually included 
under, 93; conclusions summarized, 107, 109; contribu- 
tory feature not the vital issue, 149, 218; deferred-pay 
issue under, 97; defined, 48, 93; demand for joint 
management likely; 106; disadvantages of, 105; effect 
on thrift, 101; employees’ contributions essentially 
savings, 98; employers’ contributions seldom returnable, 
100; industrial goodwill promoted by, 99; Meriam, 
Lewis, quoted, 100; M’Lauchlan, James A., quoted, 100; 
Pritchett, H. S., quoted, 94; progress of, 102, 104; 
seldom used in industrial establishments, 49; Squier, 
L^« Welling, quoted, 95; Studensky, Paul, quoted, 
94, 95 

Contributory principle: applicable to annuity system, 
116; not vital factor in costs, 149, 218 
Costs of retirement systems: (see also Accrued 
Liabilities) , 

Cost of cumulative annuity system; accrued liabilities 
under, 192-197; changes in cost gradual, 188, 190; close 
estimates praoiticable, 190 ; cost of flat-rate and single- 
premium systems contrasted, 191, 192 ; effect of labor 
turnover on, 186; illustrative computation of, 189; 
methods of reducing, 195 
Cost of informal pension policy ; 138, 177-179 
Cost of pension systems; actuarial analysis essential, 146; 
advantages of reserve method, 148; contributory fea- 
ture not controlling factor, 149; cost of death and 
Withdrawal benefits, 149-164; cost of meetfcg accrued 
liabilities, 172-176; difficulty of determining, 144; ex- 
perience of American Sugar Befining Co., 163-164; of 
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Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co., 168-163; of Otis Elevator 
Co., 164-165; of U. S. Steel Corporation, 165-170; 
frequent “revaluations” necessary, 148, 155 ; long con- 
tinued increase in, 156; methods of meeting, 146, 147; 
relation of contributory feature, 149; relation of cost 
to payroll, 150-152 

Courtney Commission of Great Britain: quoted, 69; 
testimony before, 58 

Cumulative annuity system: accrued liabilities under, 
192, 197 ; arguments against, analyzed, 118 ; arguments 
in favor of, 113-116 ; benefits under. 111 ; contractual 
basis essential, 112; contrasted with pension systems, 
112; contributory principle applicable, 116; cost of 
(see Cost of Retirement Systems), 192-195; cost of 
annuity policies for males, 120; costs governed by 
service, 126; deferred pay issue under, 116; disadvan- 
tages of, 118, 122, 126; efiect of labor turnover on, 186; 
efPect on morale of worker, 114, 196; efiect on thrift, 
116; general features. 111; methods of reducing em- 
ployees’ contribution, 124; modification easy to make, 
117; payments not a gratuity, 112; possible efiect on 
national character, 230 ; on taxation, 230 ; primary object 
of, 112, 113 ; withdrawal equities under, 119, 200 

Death benefit : (see Benefits) 

Deferred-pay principle: application of under informal 
policy, 133; arguments against, 61; conclusions as to 
effect on wages, 67; conclusions as to scope, 64-66; 
contention that it is conditional, 68; de Roode, Albert, 
quoted, 67 ; general discussion of, 53-86 ; Hadley, A. T., 
quoted, 63; Illinois Pension Laws Commission, quoted, 
64; Lecky, W. E. H,, quoted, 56; Limitations of, 65; 
Massachusetts Commission on Fentons, quoted, 65; 
Meriam, Lewis, quoted, 55; met by cumulative annuity 
system, 116; Mowatt, Sir Francis, quoted, 58; not 
applicable to accrued liabilities, 176; Pennsylvania 
Commission on Old Age Pensions, quoted, 55 ; Pritchett, 
Henry S., quoted, 66 ; relation of amount of pension to, 
66; Special Committee of Executive Committee of King 
Edward’s Hospitafc Fund for London, quoted, 61^ 

‘ United Slates Commission on Economy and EfSiciency, 
^oted, 56 ; vital importance of, 219 

deBoode, Albert: quoted, 67, 68, 70 
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Devin^ Edwin T: quoted^ 14 
Disability benefits : (see Benefits) 

Discipline: not sought under an annuity system, 113; 
pensions as a means of securing, 41-46; Vanderlip, 
Frank A., quoted, 42 

Discretionary i^nsion systems: abuses of, 26, 26, 82, 86; 
abuses sometimes avoided, 84; advantages of, 82; con* 
ditional character of, 50, 80; criticism of, by L. D. 
Brandeis, 44; by Merchants’ Association of New York, 
81, 82; general discussion of, 50-86; right to abandon 
plan essential, 81; summarization of, 79, 80; typical 
clauses in, 61 

Drage, (leoffrey: quoted, 1 

Efficiency: a chief object of pensions s^tems, 28, 29, 88, 
34, 225; effect of annuity system on, 114; . effect of 
pension systems on, 88-36; Mass. Pension Oommissions 
quoted, 33, 34; Merchants’ Association of New York 
quoted, 36 ; various opinions in re, 36 
Employers’ contribution: relation to withdrawal equitieB» 
89, 207 

Famam, Henry W : quoted, 13 
Fetter, Frank A : quoted, 9 
Fitch, John A: quoted, 16, 62 

Giddings, Franklin H : quoted, 9 
Gompera, Samuel: quot^, 22, 40, 41 
Goodwill, industrial: promoted by contributory penaion 
systems, 99 

Government employees: attitude toward pouion systems, 
21 

Gratuities: not a feature of annuity system, 119, 188; 
pensions oftoi regarded as, 50, 52 

Hadley, A. T : quoted, 12, 68 

Illinois Pension Laws Commission : quoted, 54, 108 
Industry: responsibility of, under pension ^sterns, 9, 11, 
810,229 

formal pension policy: (see also Pension Systems), 
advantages claimed for, 188'; cost of, 1^; cost o^ 
mustrative example, 178; deferred-pay issue under, IW; 
disadvantages ur^ against, 184; may not be adntable 
to a large establisbment, 148; may faoiUtate hinaig of 
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older workers, 136; Merchants’ Association of New 
York quoted, 139-140; not adapted to government ser- 
vice, 137; not the equivalent of a formal system, 143 
Insurance companies: utilized under annuity system, 
112, 116, 186 

King, George: quoted, 3, 182 

Labor: attitude of toward pension systems, 18-23, 129; 

Gompers, Samuel, quoted, 22, 40 
Labor turnover: Brandeis, Louis D., quoted, 44; effect 
of annuity system on, 114, 196; effect of pension systems 
on, 37-41 ; effect of withdrawal equities on, 90; Gompers, 
Samuel, quoted, 40; Merchants’ Association of New 
ToA, quoted, 39; opinions of employers, 38; Squier, 
Lee WeUing, quoted, 44 
Lathrop, Miss Julia 0 : quoted, 16 
Le^, W. E. H : quoted, 16, 66, 76 
Leiserson, William M : quot^, 9 
‘Timited-Contractual” pension systems: advantages and 
disadvantages summarized, 91-92; contractual feature 
often limitrf, 89 ; definition of, 47, 48, 87 ; employers’ 
latitude under, 87; not in common use, 89; typical 
clauses in, 88 

• 

Massachusetts Commission on Old Age Pensions, Annui- 
ties and Insurance: quoted, 30, 33-34, 75, 103 
Massachusetts Commission on Pensions: quoted, 34, 
65, 73 

Mer^ants’ Association of New York : report quoted, 35, 
86, 80, 81, 82, 139-140, 172, 180, 219 
MH^auchlan, James A: quoted, 100, 200 
Meriam, Lewis : quoted, 18, 27, 30, 55, 12, 100, 207 
Mobili^ of Labor: (see Labor Turnover) 

Model pension fund: recommended by James A. 

ITLaucblam 100 
Mbwatt, Sir Fkancis: quoted, 58 

National Civic Federation: quoted, 104 
New Jersey Bureau o^State ]^earcb: quoted, 74, 95, 91 
Non-contributory “discretionary” pension system : (see 
Disrnetionary Pension Systems) 

Non-contributory “limited-contractual” pension sysienis: 
(see “Lifflited-QNitraotual” Pension Systems) 
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Non-contributoiy pensions: contention that these are 
mere gratuities, 60 

(Ejects of pension systems: (see Pension Systems, pur- 
poses of) 

Otis Elevator Co: pension disbursements of, 165 

Payroll: ration of contributions to, 160-163 

Pennsylvania Commission on Old Age Pensions : quoted, 
56, 108 

Prions : amount of important, 66 (see also Benefits) ; 
irrevocable nature of, 1; not intended to* promote 
idleness, 27 ; pensions vs. pension systems, 52 (see also 
Deferred-Pay Principle); social aspects of, 2, 227-230; 
uncertain definitions of , 3 

Pension systems : abuses of, 72, 82, 85; actuarial analysis 
ess^tial, 145, 180; advantages and disadvantages of 
various types summarized, 220-223 ; advaiftagee of 
reserve method, 148; arbitrary changes in, 84, 85; 
benefits to be includ^ 200; broader aspects of, 226; 
comparison with annuity system, 112, IW, 197, 220- 
230; contributory feature not controlling factor, 149, 
224, cost of (see Cost of Pension Systems) ; cost of 
dea& and with^wal benefits, 149-154; cost of meeting 
accrued liabilities, 172-175; effect on strikes, 41-43; on 
labor turnover, 87-41; experience of American Sugar 
Eefining Co., 163-164; of Baltimore & Ohio R. E. Co., 
158-163; of Otis Elevator Co., 164-165; of U. S. Steel 
Corporation, 165-170; frequent unsoundness of, 1; in- 
adequacy of, 171, 229; inequities under, 25, 229; public 
vs. private, 8, 31-32; purposes of, 4, 45; relation of cost 
to payroll, 150-152; types of, defoed, 47-48 

Peters, Michael: quot^, 206 

Pritchett, EL S : quoted, 56, 94 

Purposes of pension systems: (see Pension Systems) 

Betirement age: arbitrary age objectionable, 214; attitude 
of employees toward, 216; often a source of inequity* 

• 84; relation to benefits under an annuity system, 218; 
asktion to cost of pensions, 216 • 

Betirement systems: (see Pension Systems* Cumulative 
Annuity System, Informal Pension Polior;) 

Betum of contributions: (see Withdrawal Equities) 
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Beward-of-Benrice theory: one purpose of pension sys- 
tems, 24; inadequately met by many systems, 25; vital 
feature of annuity system, 118 
Bights of workers under pension systems: (see De- 
ferred-Pay Principle) 

Bipley, W. Z: quoted, 15 
Ban, Bey. John A : quoted, 10 

Seager, Henry B : quoted, 77 
Sickness benefits: (see Benefits) 

Social aspects of pension systems : 2, 8, 227-280 
Social insurance: 18 

Special Committee of Executive Committee of King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund for London; quoted, 58, 70, 
174 

Squier, Lee Welling: quoted, 7, 44, 86, 95 
St^es: use of pension systems to discourage, 42-45 
Studensl^, Paul: quoted, 95, 98, 99, 104, 174 
Superannuation: moral obligation of employer in re, 9; 
not adequately provided for by ordinary pension sys- 
tems, 171, 280; not chief concern of annuity system, 
118; obligation of public, 9; of industry, 9; of govern- 
ment, 17; various opinions cited, 9-16 

Thrift: attitude of Labor toward, 12; Carnegie Founda- 
tion quoted, 101; effect of annuity system on, 116; of 
contributory systems on, 101; of non-contributory sys- 
tems on, 76-77 

Tolsted, Elmer B : quoted, 1, 158 
Tontine features of non-contributory pension systems: 
72-74 

Tumoyer: (see Labor Turnover) 

United States Commission on Economy and Efficiency: 
quoted, 81, 82, 55 

U. S. Government pension systems : cited, 108 
United States Steel Corporation pension plan : descrip- 
tion of, 166; effect of changes in, 167, 168; inadequacy 
of, 170; number of workers pensioned under, 166; 
pension disburs6m|pts under, 166 

Vanderlip,^' Frank A: quoted, 42 

Wages: effect of pension systems on, 68, 67, 79, 96, 97; 
Hadley, A. T., quoted, 68 
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^WidoW benefits: (see Benefits) 

WUlcox, ^STilliam R ; quoted, *104 
Wisconsin Pension Commission: cited, 55, 108 
Withdrawal equity : absence of results in tontine feature 
72-74, 91; attitude of p^sion authorities toward* 91, 
1,00; effect of annuity system on, 116; effect of contribu- 
tory system on, 100; effect on j^bor turnover, 90; justi- 
fication of, 21; seldom found in non-contributory sys- 
tems, 89, 91 

Woodward, J. H : quoted, 196 











